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: 
THE MINIATURE. y 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Tue lady has a little the start of her lover, and is giving |! 
up his miniature before he has quite made up his mind to | 
give her back his own. The spaniel on her lap has evi- || 
dently seen too much of his mistress to think this lover's | 
quarrel worth waking up about. 


PARISIAN CHRONICLE. 

Paris, March 10th, 1844. 

Ar last the tumult is over; silence has succeeded noise ; 
fasts, orgies; sacred temples are open, balls and operas 
closed: the pious voices of priests, have taken the place of 
wordly cries, and unbridled joys. We have lived like sin- 
ners, we have begun to live like saints; we pass from sin- 
The Abbé de 
Ravignan reigns and Musard abdicates; still he descended | 


ning to penitence, from fat to meager. 


from the throne with honour: his last bow was drawn with 
amasterly hand. It was the last Saturday of his royalty— 
at about five in the morning, the lustres burned dimly and 
flung a feeble light upon the arched saloon; the most in- 
trepid were fatigued, and breathless; all was becoming 
extinct at once, the gas and the dancers; Musard above 
stood up and radiant; suddenly raising his voice above the 
low murmurs of the weary crowd: ‘ No!” 
shall not be said that we quit thus! are you the companions 
of Musard?” He drew his bow and with full orchestra, 
began the Quadrille des Etudians. Now the Quadrille 
des Etudians, is to the opera ball, what the sun of Auster- 
litz was to the grand army: ‘ Soldiers, behold the sun of 
Austerlitz!” and they sprang forward to a new victory. 

Debardeurs! the Quadrill des Etudians !” and they pre- 

cipitated themselves in the mazes of a new country dance. 

This magic Quadrille gives strength to the feeble, health to 

the sick and life to the dead. You should have seen the 

reanimated multitude, utterring joyous Vivats, and then in 

the paroxysms of the fever of dancing, surrounded Musard, 

carry him off from the midst of the orchestra, and defile in 

triumph, Musard at their head. The emperour said: ‘ with 

brave men like you I could conquer the world!” “ With 

Debardeurs of your force,” exclaimed Musard, “I could | 
make the universe galope!” Thus Musard copies Napoleon 

to the end ; nothing remains for him now but to import the 

Quadrille des Etudians to Saint Helena: but then Hudson 

Lowe is no longer there to dance. 


cried he, “ it 


Musard’s campaigns never ended without a great number 
of dead or dying. There are no heads arfd legs carried off 
by bullets, or the bursting of howitzers; but how many 
The satis- 
ties contain a very sensible increase of mortality after the 
Carnaval. 


fevers, pleurisies, apoplexies, and pulinonaries ! 


Last week, — and that was not a mediocre glory for 
Lent 1844,—witnessed the resurrection of a féte which has 
left a luminous track, in the annals of Parisian follies; we 
mean the famous ball Chicard, languishing, forgotten for 
two or three years past, but which has just been reinstated 
in all its primitive lustre, with its classic programme, its 
indefatigable heroes, and its picturesque disguises, illustrated 
by the magic crayon of Gavarni. The lion of this Baby- 


aesebaa 


‘statues for them. 


| paradise. 
° - . | 
lonian night, was a young and noble foreigner who made a | 


magnificent entreé in the costume of a slave merchant, 


'' leading eighteen women, clad nearly like those of the beau- 
|| tiful captives exposed in the bazaars of Aleppo and Con- 


stantinople. That evening, M. Guillaume, saw his saloons 
deserted, so agreeably furnished by the ballet of the opera. 

The next night most all balls were wanting in music. 
Impossible to obtain an orchestra; violins, flutes, horns 
resisted the most advantageous offers. Fatigued with 


| making others dance, and assisting at tempting pleasures, 


these joyous artists wished to amuse themselves and gave a 
ball, in one of the finest establishments, in the Bdéulevard du 
Temple. Besides the exacted retribution, none were ad- 
mitted until they had proved their title of musician; on 
entering the first saloon, they had to choose an instrument, 
and execute an air in the presence of expert judges. False 
notes were not a motive for exclusion. Each took his turn 
in the service of the orchestra, and afterwards his place in 
the pleasures of the soirée. 

Since balls have closed we have concerts—from Charybdis 
into Scylla, concerts are the natural fruit of this season ; 
it buds in March to bloom in profusion during Passion week. 
Indeed, concerts are suitable in times of abstinence ; they 
can be classed without inconvenience among the number 
of innocent dishes permitted by Mouseigneur the Arch- 
bishop, for they in no wise compromise the sanctity of Lent: 
there are talents, voices and instruments so meager !—Read 
the music papers, stop before the bills hanging at the win- 
dows of music stores, and you will be frightened at the 
inundation of vocal and instrumental music with which we 
are threatened in the month of April. Every body pretends 
to be an artist, and as concerts are the baptism, we have 
them raining on all sides. It is M. Pancrace, M. Bacome, 
M. Babylas, or Barnabas, who invites you to hear an air on 
their bassoon, or their flute, or their hautboy, or their violin, 
or their clarionet; it is Mademuiselle Eulalie, Eugénie, 
Euphrosine, Euphémie, Anastasie, Epiphane who propose 
to you the delights of their piano, or their throat, from eight 
in the evening until midnight; and all those poor folks, 
whose names are hidden in the most obscure nook in the 
calendar, come out of their smoky roons dragging along 
the porter, his children, and grand children with them 
to form a public; they go to hear Haydu and Beethoven 
mangled, the gargling of Auber and Rossini, really convinced 
they are hearing wonders, while the artists themselves think 


the world could not find any thing better to do than to erect 


There is something worse than the self 
love of great artists, it is the pride of pretenders, and it is 
I know a man of much 
taste, a fine connoisseur in music, who never goes out at 
The 
other day, I asked him the reason; “ Eh mon Dieu,” he 
replied, ** Paris is not safe now; if I went out, I should 
inevitably be met and assassinated by a concert!” 


these pretenders who devour us. 


this season, but remains shut up at home, until May. 


All is not harmony in the musical world ; and if from time 
to time, their voices chord, the people themselves are in dis- 
cordant enough humour ; the Italian Theatre gave a flagrant 
proof of this not long since. Every thing went well on the 


| stage ; harmony and her sweet sister, melody, reigned their 


in perfect union; one could fancy himself in a terrestrial 
But behind the scenes it was another thing ; 
it was a perfect discord: the first tenor made discord with 
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the prima-donna, the bass with the soprano, and the baryton 
with the impressario. The noise of their discord was heard 
on the outside ; the belligerent parties ranged themselves in 
two sides, and gave the signal for the commencement of 
hostilities—One fine morning, M. Vatel, the manager, was 
awakened with the news, that two or three of his principal 
singers, refused to sing ; imagine soldiers deserting on the 
eve of battle. Asa pretext for their abandonment, one gave 
a sore throat, the other a cold in his head. M. Vatel 
immediately applied to the law, to cure by a just arrest, the 
voices which he paid fifty and sixty francs, and learn them 
no longer to amuse themselves by saying they had a cold 
for the least caprice. Vatel had had so much the more 
reason to maintain his right with severity, as he had seen 
one of the reluctant voices the evening before in a celebrated 
saloon, in fine health, singing, laughing and enjoying him- 
self until five in the morning. Letters were written to the 
journals, to edify the public on this serious affair ; the public 
sided with the unfortunate manager, and when the culpable 
voice at length decided to sing last Tuesday, the pit, equitable 
judge, honestly administered their reproof by hissing him. 
These hisses meant that loyalty in engagements, and fidelity 
in duties, completed the talent of the artists, and that repu- 
tation was gravely compromised by such conduct. The 
manager of the theatre pays the actors and singers an 
enormous price ; there are reciters of prose, couplets, cross_ 
capers and trillings, who have cost the dramatic purse ten 
times more than their real value ; a@nanagers are ruined by 
their comedians, and some comedians, instead of giving their 
zeal, devotion and talents for these large prices, show them- 
selves more egotistical, more exacting, and less scrupulous 
than ever. An honest and poor soldier, who receives only 
five sous a day, still fights, and goes to the assault all bloody 
and mutilated; a well pampered monsieur, and very fine, 
who touches bank bills by the dozen, under the pretext of 
his making an agreeable trill, cares very little to spoil an 
enterprise, which pays him so richly at the expense of 
anothers loss, and would even ruin one, by complaining of 
a coldin the head which he has not. This dispute gave rise 
to a very witty speech. Fornassori (who was with Romani 
one of the reluctant voices,) got more angry than was neces- 
sary, when the manager called to two of his men, saying: 
“here pitch this man out for me, you will find some hay 
for him.” , 

‘“‘'Phat is possible,” replied the actor, ‘‘for i have fed a 
long tinfé at your rack.” 

Last Saturday the Marquis de P. , and one of his 





| And the affair passed off with the best grace in the 





————— 
world, 
|and with all the forms that indicate creditors of good 
| standin 
The most triumphant buffoonery, and the boldest mystif. 
| cation of Charles Froment, was one he carried off under the 
restoration. In a fit of intoxication, he mounted a white 
| horse, first having put on a grey riding-coat, and Napoleon 
hat, and with some friends, equipped with whiskers and 
| half military suits, proceeded to visit the environs of Paris, 
| Recognized by many peasants, who, notwithstanding the 
sayings of government, firmly believed Napoleon was alive, 
| they surrounded him, feted him, and he was even munici. 
| pally harangued. It was soon noised abroad that the em. 
| perour, the great emperour, had come to resume the crown 
of France, with the assistance of his brave generals. Two 
| mayors, in their robes, addressed magnificent speeches to 
|him. Nothing more than the gendarmerie of a neighbouring 
|sub-prefect, was needed to disperse these hairbrains, whose 
| flight greatly scandalized the partisans of the great man, 
who never fled from the enemy. 


g- 





Paris, March 21st, 1844. 
| Spring has come, the calendar attests it, and the skies do 
/not contradict it. The celebrated chestnut in the garden of 
the Tuileries, surnamed the tree of March 20th, has not 
| failed in the devoirs which its title imposes. As is its habit, 
| it has made its spring toilette at the prescribed hour, and is 
| already covered with young green leaves. 
We must still speak of the polka, since every body is 
| talking about it. It is not a passing whim, it is a fashion to 
{last a whole season, and perhaps even to be resumed the 
j next winter. Parisian modes are seldom carried to sucha 
| degree of fanaticism. On allsides and every day the number 
|of pupils increase ; to meet the demand many professors 
‘have followed the grand master Cellarius. Some chagrined 
| husbands, and prudent mothers require the lessons to be 
| given at home, and even those by professors of the feminine 
| sex. As soon as this want was made known, the Faubourg 
| Saint Honoré, the Chausseé-d-Autin, and even the Marais 
| were inundated with circulars, announcing the arrival of 
‘several Bohemian, Polish and Hungarian dames at Paris, 
|expressly to teach the polka.— Fortunately!” said the 
'timorous husbands, and devotee mammas, ‘we shall no 
| longer be obliged to have our wives and daughters in com- 
| munication with the ballet of the opera.” 
| The dames from beyond the Rhine soon had scholars 
enough. <A few days since, the young Viscount, de R— 





friends on leaving the ball at the opera, went to breakfast 
at the cafe Mulhouse, one of the most comfortable gastrono- 
mic establishments on the Boulevard Italien. After the 
dessert, the Marquis handed out a note of a thousand francs. 

“ What, are you going to pay with a thousand franc note ?” 

*«Dont you see I am?” 

“ Well, I am enchanted! It is an excellent opportunity 
to pay me the 750 francs you have been owing me so long.” 

‘Have you my bill ready ?” 

“ No.” 

“* Very well then, I will pay you to morrow.” 

“ Not at all! not at all! to morrow, you may leave Paris, 
and there is no knowing when I might find you again.” 

“ Ab Cis9® 

* Certainly, for you are always beating about the bush.” 


“Well then, wait; there are means for facilitating your I 
affair since you never leave the city. I will deposite your } theViscount, addressing the polka mistress, “ look at the clock 
money at the bar, to be given you to-morrow, when you | it is late, the play is going to begin, and you will get fined.” 
| At these words the polka was suspended : the instructres 


present your bill.” 
** Agreed.” 





|| entered his aunt’s saloon, at the moment the two daughtes 
\ of the Marchioness, who had just left the convent, were going 
|| to take their polka lesson. 

|| ‘I see with pleasure, Madame, that you have yielded to 
} the entreaties of my cousins, and allowed them to learn the 
| dance a la mode,” said the Viscount. 

|| Yes my dear nephew, I no longer have objections, sine? 
|| they can be taught at home, and take their lessons, not from 
'a professional dancer, but from a lady, whose excellent 
| manners I appreciate.” 

| “ Do you find this lady’s manners distinguished !” resumed 
|| the Viscount, rather surprised. 

|| Yes Monsieur, and itis not astonishing, for she is a peF 
son very comme il faut, a Baroness from Hungary, whom 
|| misfortune has reduced to this condition.” 


| took hér shawl, and slowly stole off. 
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‘Indeed? But apropus, Madame !a Baronne,” exclaimed 
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~ «What is the meaning 5 of this ! ne asked the ‘Marchioness, il her. Every thing i is s convenient these times; we go to balls 
astonished at the singular apostrophe, and the abrupt every night, and leave them to take a polka inoniieg in grand 
retreat. || toilette, and happy dispositions. 

“Jt means Madame, that your Hungarian Baroness has | The study of the polka continues to produce accidents 
had such precocious and complete misfortunes, that she | || such as we spoke of in our last letter ; obstructions in the 
was obliged, at ten years of age, to engage - the ballet of | articulation of the feet, painful tension of the ligaments etc. 
the opera, where she has figured ever since.” || ete.—It is called the polka morbus. It is the fashionable 

The young pensioners of M. Leon Pillet plunged lreadlong || malady. It is supreme bon ton, to have an attack of it. 
jnto this new work- ‘The polka is a source of fortune for || || A lioness received morning visits, reclining monchalamment 
them, they take names in itz, ski, orff, and give lessons i in | {onacanopy. Shehad the polka morbus. But her physician 











their fine attire, covered with false ermine, and attended by | i—a young doctor who had made this disease his study— 
a musician in their pay, who plays Bohemian airs of Adam, || | assured her that she would be perfectly re-established the 
Tolbecque, and Oscar Commettant. || next day, and in a condition to dance all night.» There is 


From this abundance of self constituted professors, the ||no time to have la grippe; nervous afiections have had 
polka is threatened with the loss of its picturesque character. | their day ; reservations are made only for the elegant indis- 
This danger is so much the greater on account of so many | position which every one wishes to have. In yesterday’s 
danseurs, eager to be in the fashion, presenting themselves || journal thirty-two new cases of polka morbus were an- 
as knowing the step perfectly, while they hardly know the |! nounced. For five or six weeks longer, the epidemic will 
first elements, and meeting with success, they dance half)! probably make great ravages, and number many victims. 
polkas without exactness, grace or originality. To dis- || We have had, for several days past, many sales for the 
tinguish themselves from scholars, some skillful persons || benefit of the poor, in different arrondissements. Indefa- 
dance the polka in the Parisian saloons, as they dance it in tigable in the exercise of benevolence, the lady patronesses 
its native country, with large gilt spurs, rendering the step || have never been wanting in this pious mission, while 
very difficult and very brilliant. Thanks to this sign, true | customers on their part come in crowds, to pay the large 
talent no longer runs the risk of being confounded with the |} | contributions expected from them. Itis rom that in these 
insolent noviciate ; the exquisites will accept no cavaliers || sales, whose motive is so honourable, the commercial spirit 
but those with spurs; scholars dare not show themselves ; is carried very far, by the beautiful and noble merchants. 
thus the polka will preserve its original character, and the only || | Many among them strive to obtain large receipts for the 
danger to be apprehended is for the robes of the danseuses. || benefit of the poor in the first place, and afterwards for the 

The infatuation has reached its climax, and professor || honour of their beautiful eyes. This double stimulant often 
Cellarius finds more than he can attend to. Last month he || causes rivals to contend for customers without any kind of 
had only one course where young dandies went to exercise || ceremouy. The appearance of a purchaser, renowned for 
with figurantes from the opera ; now, he has a elass morn- || his generosity, gives rise to lively debates frequently ; he is 
ing and evening for fashionable ladies, and the rest of his } called, smiled on, counters are left to welcome him, he is 
time he spends giving private lessons at his house, for time || taken by the hand, and never released until he is brought to 
would fail him to go to private houses. Duchesses, with || a condition which renders him unable to make any purcha- 
highest blazonries, financieres, most amply furnished with || Ses elsewhere. 
millions, go to his school rue Vivienne ; a file of equipages'| Sometimes however the carrying off a customer is follow- 
are stationed day and night at his door: it is real frenzy. I ed up by a little hurricane—oné of those tongue tempests 

Notlong since, the Countess de C . wishing to complete || so frequent in less aristocratic bazaars. An anecdcte is re- 
her talents, already very numerous, went to the Professor to || lated of a contest of this description between a countess and 
ask him to give her lessons. ! a baroness. M. de B presented himself, when the two 
“My course is open to you Madame,” said the master; || ladies in question wished to appropriate him—it was who 
* you will find very good company in it.” should gethim. The countess at length carried him off and 

“TI do not doubt it,” replied the Countess; ‘ but I am|| induced him to buy at a very high price, all the best articles 
naturally very timid, and never could learn selene any one.!;she had to sell. The baroness then wished to have her 
I therefore wish to take private lessons.” |turn; but M. de B replied by shewing her his empty 

“That would be more difficult ; I have so many scholars | | | purse ; ** willingly, most willingly Madame, but you see I 
already, I have only one hour left e my disposal.” || can do nothing for you, I am entirely ruined. 


‘ 
‘I will take it.” 1 The exasperated baroness, turned towards her successful 


“Very. well Madame, I shall have the honour to receive '| rival, and with ill-restrained bitterness of tone, said: 
you from three to four.” 

“That is the hour for my promenade ; but what will not | 
one aacrifice to learn the polka !” 

“ Allow me Madame, we do not understand each other! 
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“ Such conduct is unworthy Madame !” 


“ Really, I was ignorant you took so much interest in the 
finances of M. de B——.” 
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“Ttis not that! Let M. de B spend all his money 
—I mean from three to four in the morning.” for the poor, he could do nothing better with it, but my table 


“What! at night?” is as well furnished as yours.” 
“Yes Madame ; from midnight till one, I have Madame || « That may be, but M. de B 


the Duchess de ; from one, to half past one, Madame, | 
Wife of the homers from that time until two, Madame, | 
wife of the ex-minister ; from two to three M. C , and || * And do you think he owes me nothing ?” 

Madame F 3 from five to six, two English ladies, and || « He spent three weeks last summer with me at my es- 
their cavaliers, ‘Thus you see all my time night and day is || tate in Normandy.” 

taken up except the hour in question, from three to four | “I invite him to all my balls.” 

ttermidnight. If you refuse to take it, it will not be vacant “ He is at all my private soirées.” 


a | ‘* He is never ebsent from the public dinners I give every 
The Countess did not hesitate—she took the hour offered ., week.” 





came to me.” 
“You are wrong; he came on my account, besides he 
owed me this politeness.” 
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‘In a word Madame, if I must say it, he has paid his 
court to me.” 

** And you believe it, while it was really I, who—” 

The countess stopped very apropos, for the lord knows 
where these strange revelations would have ended... But 
imagine what a figure M. de B—— made while the two 
ladies were enumerating their titles to his politeness. He 
stood motionless and crest-fallen, mute and confuted, his 
mouth open, and his hands filled with packages in the midst 
ofa circle of eager and jocose auditors. He could not find 
a word to put in the dialogue between the noble ladies, and 
when silence was again established, he esteemed himself 
happy to find the use of his legs to execute a retreat more 
awkward than all of those which characterized the career 
of Marshal Sebastiani. 

Thousands of subscribers come on all sides bringing their 
offering for the sword to be given the brave admiral, 


| 
| 


Dupetit Thouars, decried by the minister, who wished our || 


marine to lower our flag before the English. In order that 
the sum may not be too much, and may all be employed for 


the purchase of the sword, the maximum of every subscription |, 


is fixed at fifty cents. 

One of the most celebrated misers in Paris, M. the Mar- 
quis, said yesterday before a circle of intimate friends: 

* At the time of the Gaudaloupe disaster, and in a hun- 
dred other instances, it was said that my name was never 
seen on the subscription list; henceforth they shall not re- 
proach me with this: I am going to subscribe for the sword 
of M. Dupetit Thouars.” 

“But you forget,” observed one of his guests, “ the 
subscription is contrary to your political sentiments.” 

“Indeed,” resumed the Marquis, * the object of the sub- || 
scription does not suit me very well, but then the sum suits 
me perfectly. I had rather violate my opinion than my 
purse, and | shall never find a better occasion to make my 
début as subscriber.” 

The name of the Marquis will therefore shine on the 
patriotic list. 

To use the whole amowtnt produced by this tribute of 
admiration and national sympathy, it will be necessary to 
adorn the handle and guard with many fine diamonds. E. P. 


ELLA WINSHIP. 


*“* Marry her, oh no! She has gentleness, and sweet- 


ness, and beauty enough, ’tis true, to make wedlock itself 


a state of bliss; but she and I were not born for the dark 
atmosphere of poverty which fate would probably, under 
present circumstances, spread over our tender heads. My 
inheritance, Charley, will never cause my brain any over- 
excitement for splendour or extent; and hers is worse by 
far, for, although an only child, and motherless, Ella’s father 
keeps her in durance vile, as regards the purse-strings, and 
lives himself in the most frugal style. He is but a clerk in 
one of our houses here. What patrimony can he leave |) 
from this for Ella’s dowry.” 

“* What, then, do you mean to do, George? You must}; 
be careful how you toy with those delicate heart-strings of || 
hers, or the day will come when the memory of that bloom- |} 
ing cheek and sparkling eye will be more hard to bear than |) 
the worst taunts of your most bitter foe. Marry her or 
leave her now, George De Witt, or the love I have borne 
you will turn to ashes, which shall never know life and |! 
warmth again.” 

They stood upon the steps of the Astor-House, these two 
young men, while they discussed the matter of life or death || 
to the heart of a sweet girl, who at that moment, perhaps, || 


| treasure, her good name. 
| out the means to marry as he wished, but with the heart to 
| betray the woman he adored. They were friends, but as 





| performed her household duties with a song upon her lip 
| and bright joy in her eye. One of these young men, ag 
may have been seen, was a nobleman of God’s own enno- 
bling, a champion of virtue, a defender of woman’s only 
The other, a man in love with. 





































| opposite in principle as friends might well be. The friend. 
ship of Charles Grey was founded upon appreciation of the 
natural generosity of George’s heart, and cther agreeable 
qualities which he possessed, as well as deep interest on ac. 
;count of some ungovernable traits of character, which 
| might lead him into errour, and, perhaps, unspeakable suf. 
fering. George was resolute in the performance of any fa. 
| vourite object ; and now the most delightful, the deepest ! 
passion of his soul, was moved by Ella Winship, whom he 
| Inust obtain. ] 
| The friend of his youth stood beside him, advocating ] 
with passionate warmth, with all the eloquence of a heait I 
| bursting with contending emotions, the pure rite by which v 
|she would become his own spotless wife ; and his own spirit t 
| gave a sweet echo to such persuasions. But years would k 
| have to pass before he could make his home as free from a 
| wants connected with luxury and taste as were those in 
which he was an accustomed guest, and he would not intro. 0 
| duce his friends to a more humble one. His exteriour was I 
| prepossessing, and he had many friends among the fashion. d 
|able and gay, though few knew of the serpent of evil which d 
lay coiled around the spring of generous emotions in his fw 
‘heart. A slave to sensuality, how can we wonder that, feel 0 
| ing for the first time the full power of love for a being  § le 
| like a fairy in lightness of step and heart, George should of 
| find the serpent defiling the pure current of his better affee- a 
| tions, and drying up the fountain whence could only spring ar 
| Ella’s hope and his own safety. th 
With one parting and earnest word from Charles, the 8 te 
| friend’s separated. George with face turned toward thestar§  w 
| of his true, but polluted adoration ; and his friend with his, § of 
pale, anxious and despairing, turned from thé gaze of the ni; 
! passers by, it being a book too easily read of his hear's— wi 
agony. He, too, loved the sweet girl, who stood so much® to 
‘like an unconscious victim before the altar of his friends wh 
selfishness! But how different was his love! He loved 
| too well to hope. In his soul’s worship he believed her too she 
pure, too much a creature of a fairer world, to be the com-§ ah 
panion of such as he, the wife of his bosom! He did not§ hai 
hope, he ouly watched her as she moved along, or smiled,™ ter 
| or performed some gracefully kind act for her father or his her 
‘friends, and thought of no more blessed a man than hewho} ow 
|should obtain her. And now he had heard one who had B® dro 
| watched her as he had, and loved her, not as he did, oh of 1 
ino! talking coolly of writing shime on the fair browM} ther 
| would not have dared to touch; and fixing those eyes, which ® wit! 
| danced with such a light and joyfulness, in the dull gazed ther 
| hopelessness and despair. Could he save her? He wouli and 
| make one attempt, yet trust mostly to the angel of parity0® his} 
| guard her fairest flower from the worse than bloody has that 
| of one who thought on her destruction. The very absence furni 
| of guile from the spirits of love, which filled the chamber} ment 
| of her heart, might be the cause of her loss ; for she cou © He 
not think one so kind, and apparently her friend, coull could 
mean anything so deadly to her peace as the plan laid oi exper 
| by George. could 
| Once in his own room and upon his knees, Cha into 
| suppressed feelings burst forth in prayer, such as must Té noble 
| the pitying ear of the Merciful One he pleaded with. Th 








was dreaming sweet dreams of love and happiness, as she 





| prayed for the mantle of heavenly protection to fall ups 
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that lovely head ; he prayed for his rival’s happiness in the |) one day’s journey nearer heaven, he was to begin his poi- 
pure possession of his own beloved one, rather than she |) | sonous work. 


should fall from her sisterhood with the angel of light ; he || 
prayed for confidence in the power which, unseen, keeps || 
virtue and innocence from flower-covered pits, formed in| 
their path by man’s corrupted hands; and, as he prayed, 
sweet peace stole over his anxious spirit, and angels ad- 


ministered unto him of hope’s heaven-fountained draught. || 


He rose from his knees, conscious that he had gained the 
holy spell he needed to keep his heart from breaking, and, 


while it was upon him, he communed with himself faith- | 
fully, as regarded his duty both in the case of Ella and his | 


own soul’s welfare. It will be seen what changes this com- 
munion resulted in. 

Let us now look in upon the object of these two passions, 
so different and yet so alike in intensity. 


She is reading, and the book is—what? The legacy of | 
A pocket Bible, with notes in the dear. 
handwriting of her lost parent, traced in the hours of sick- | 


her dead mother. 


ness, as aid to the memory of her child when the heart from 
which they sprang could from its icy cells pour out no longer 


the warm gushes of maternal love and counsel, which would | 
keep the treasure she left behind for such a death as hers, || 


and a re-union in heaven. 
She is safe! With such a spell about her—the breathings | 
of a sainted mother upon the book of God—she cannot fall! | 


Daily she weaves into her soul the golden threads of wis. || 
dom which her dying parent’s fingers traced amid the un-|, 
dimmed lustre of words spoken centuries ago, and the dark || 


web of vice can find no place there. The world knows not | 
of her sanctuary, to which she retires with her mother’s 


legacy, but thinks, because she is so gay of heart and light | 


of step, that she cannot think of dull religion’s requirements || 
and rules. It looks with its own worldly eyes upon her, || 
and, not being spiritually sighted, sees not how these dull | 
things are to her spirit what the dew and rain are to the | 
tender grass and flowers, which would wither soon if it| 
were not for the time of refreshing, when the scorching rays | 
of day give place to the cool heaven and smiling stars of | 
night. She knows that the dazzling bewilderments of the | 


world are sometimes more withering than the burning sun |) 


to the wild rose on the plain, and she welcomes the dew) 
which restores freshness to her spirit. 

Now she sits with her cheek resting upon her hand While 1 
she reads with earnestness the never-wearisome ~unsels of | 
wheart which has found a sorrowless home Her silken || 
hair covers the small round ear, and is ga*ered into a clus- || 
ter of curls behind, which flow all the more beautifully over 
her bended neck for being indeperdent of aught save their 
own gracefulness ; nature’s ow fingers have rounded each 
drooping curl, and art looky With envy upon the perfection 
of the work. She is ne dressed with elegance, as her fa- 
ther allows her little or luxuries ; but she is lovely enough 
without the aid o ornament. She does not herself desire 
them, when ske looks upon her father’s care-worn features, 
and thinks ow much weariness, anxiety for her is causing 
his body and heart. But not thus easily does George forget 
that her dowry and his inheritance will be inadequate to 
fwmish these luxuries of dress, and those of a gay establish. 
ment if they should marry. 

He could live sumptuously alone ; but even with love he 
could blend philosophy, and calculate the great addition in 
expense of a wife, and such a home as he could wish. He 
could not marry! and from such a resolution as this he fell 
into another, viler than could be creditable of one with such 
noble qualities as he sometimes displayed. 


“That very evening, when his friend Charles had made 








i 


As Ella clesed her chamber-door that night, her heart 
gave way to its burden of joy in tears! She had been told 
|| she was beloved, She had been drawn to the bosom of one 
| she had dreamed about so much and fordly, and had felt, 
for the first time, the kiss of love upon her lips. She calm- 
ed herself after the flow of tears had relieved the heart, and 
|| then, as the events of the evening passed before her mind, 
she remembered George had said it were better her father 
should know nothing of their love as yet; and, although 
| the lightness of her spirit would fain have rebelled against 
|| never so light a weight, the remembrance of that one strange 
H request would struggle in through the crowd of happy images 
‘| which filled her heart, and scattered them before it. 
|| Why should her dear, kind father be kept from knowing 
the glad hope of his only child, the fair prospect which had 
that evening opened before her eyes, making life seem like 
a garden of undying flowers and sweet-singing birds? How 
would it overflow her cup of joy to tell the reason of the 
gladness which would to-morrow sit upon her brow, and 
have the eye of her father moisten with gratitude at the re- 
cital of her love and its return. She could not tell hin how 
| unnecessary it was to fear for her now, to wear his life away 
| in sorrow that he should leave her alone without that key- 
| stone of the cold world’s heart—magic gold. He toiled 
early and late, and was much and kindly favoured by his 
employers, and yet he did not seem to accumulate. He had 
nothing to rely upon but the labour of his pen—why could 
| she not pour the healing secret into his anxious breast! She 
|| had promised ; and the pillow, upon which her sweet head 
rested that night, was witness of a troubled sleep, notwith- 
| standing all the reason she thought she had for joy. 

The morrow came, and though the glad news struggled 
| to burst the barriers she was fain obliged to put upon it, the 
secret was kept. The father wondered at, but was not told 
the source of the fresh fountain of brightness in his dear 
| Ella’s eyes. He did not catch the sight of a sudden cloud 
| which oceasionally flits across them. 

Th«s days flew past, and weeks, and months. Mr. Win- 
sbip looked with favour upon the growing attachment, as 
he thought, of George to his dear child; and Ella, seeing 
| his pleasure in their intercourse, thought it no sin to keep 
faithfully her promise to George. 

Attempts had been made to tamper with the purity of 
Ella’s soul, but the end of the vile plot had not come yet. 


1} 


| She was so innocent he dared to progress but slowly ; but 


now had arrived the time when she was to know why she 
had been sought so lovingly and well. 

It was a calm, sweet evening, that they wandered out, 
and turned their steps towards one of those lovely parks 
which give to New-York lovers such an escape from the 
bustle and neighbourly intercourse of the crowded streets. 
It was such an evening of beauty that it seemed as if no evil 
purpose could be spoken, while the stars looked down as if 
they were angels eyes, and the faint shadows of the new 
moon their poised wings. They walked long and late, and 
when they reached Ella’s home, a voice so broken and un- 
musical that George himself started at the sound, whispered 
“*T will answer you.” And the two parted. 

There was a dreadful suspense, a fear which weighed 
upon George’s spirit so heavily, as he wended his way 
through the silent street, that he was induced to stop in 
his walk, and ease the burden by exhilarating wine. How 
easily can man make merry with the celestial messengers 
which sometimes visit his soul! Before George De Witt 
had reached his comfortable bachelor apartments in the 
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hotel Broadway, the heaven-tuned accents of the still || The note which he himself saw given to the Scotch oa 
small voice were hushed, and the spirit of sensuality whis- || who was the only servant of Mr. Winship, met with a ro, 
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pered hope of success into his soul’s willing ear. 
If he could have looked into the little chamber whither 
Ella had dragged her fainting form after their parting, and 


;mantic and fatal end. A young countryman of hers 
| had just arrived at the house, and at the moment of the call 
| to the door for the reception of the note, Willie had just 


witnessed the overpowering violence of the emotions he || commenced his story of loveliness and grief at her departure 
himself had raised, the heart that was not all blackness || from their native land, and his determination to follow ang 
would have repented with earnest prayers the misery it had H unite his fortune with hers. After her quick return from an, 
caused. || swering the bell, he poured out the long-stored treasure of 
The merciful fount of tears had broken up, and in an I his heart, and as she listened with downcast eyes and blush. 
agony of grief, with her small hands pressed upon her heart, || ing cheek, she—as many others, lovelier, have done, but with 
she paced her room, her beautiful hair hanging in moist i a rose perchance in their*more fair hands,—tore unconsei. 
tresses around her pale, despairing face, and her white dress i ously the note she held into a multitude of fragmenis, and 
showing the sad change in the heart of the sweet being who | did not think of the mischief she had done, until the sealing 
had arranged it so joyfully for the evening walk. That long, |; kiss had been given, and the humble lovers’ vows had been 
sad night she found no rest for soul or wearied frame, and joyfully exchanged. Then knowing the impossibility of 
being excused to her father for not appearing the next day, || making out the contents of the tattered billet, she had thrown 
in consequence of being slightly unwell, she remained in |! the remains upon the fire, and the father of Ella was lef 
her own room to gain of heaven some hope, some mercy. || without a warning of the quicksands which were around his 
Her wearied powers sunk into a short repose before the | child. But there was a star in Ella’s own heart, which gave 
evening shut in, and then when many glad, and many sad, | her light to see the evil of the path which George would 
were tasting the good gift of night, sweet sleep, she had suf- | have made appear so thornless and safe when strewn with 

ficient calmness, peace, and strength given her, to answer | the flowers of constancy and love. 
the faithless, the unblessed. | A year from the time when the spell of Ella’s love had 
Midnight, May 10th, | been broken, Edward Winship lay lifeless and cold before 





If vows, if prayers, if acts of mercy, could wash away the 
memory, why a blight had fallen upon my spirit, my life 


should be a constant exercise of all these blessed penalties. | 


If you too can forget, I shall rejoice. But memory is a curse 


l his almost heart-broken child. He had been brought home 
|, dead soon after his departure for his business, and Ella was 
‘an orphan. Some disease of the heart had attacked him sud- 


to those who have done deeds of darkness, to those who} denly, and fatally, and when hope and happiness had begun 
have brcken hearts, to those who have meditated wrong to the | their cheerful work upon eye, and smile, and brow, and her 
trusting and the happy. My heart has been stung, but thanks | heart was made glad by seeing her father’s unusual gayety, 
to the young maiden’s God, it knew not the evil thing which | ag 

Ella was wrapped again in the dark mantle of sorrow. 


would have led me to be the victim of a deceiving vow. My | me 
memory will give a bitter draught to me for I know not how | The clergyman of the church attended by Mr. Winship, 


long a time, but it will not be for guilt which shall bring agony. || had been sent for by his employers, to break the sad news 
The oe ig OEE * oe I —¢ pot in many months has} to Ella, before the arrival of her father’s body; and 
vanished, the veil which covered the deformity of a being I || . les : 
thought pel beautiful is drawn @iside. ‘The blow has been so || Charles Gray found his tears mingling with those of the or. 
sudden, so rudely given, that it has destroyed the image I || phan he loved so well, and his heart struggling to keep back 


| 


had cherished in the inner sanctuary of my <oul, it cannot || the flood of too warm a sympathy for her unprotectedness 
be restored to its shape of loveliness and undispeted throne. || and desolation. Since he had chosen the part of a preach 


I have said if prayers, and acts of mercy, could ‘use me |’ er of the gospel, for which his parents had educated him, 
to forget why my heart’s late hope had been withered jp q || ait alta cht of Jeelf 
night, I would strive to win forgetfulness. Yes, it is Int |; but W acm nk! that. qugetet sarnest praper end ea5-eclee 
that I have lost the sweet faith of a first love, it is not even’) nion connected with Ella’s history, he had no inclination, 
that you have cast away from your forehead the seal of di- | tux he had been absent from the city preparing himself in 
vine nobility, and blackened it forever in my eyes with the |! the selitude of his father’s country residence for the mission 
impress of that spirit, which seeketh the innocent to ruin |! he felt sv anand ‘bl 
and. betray. It is not this, but the degradation which has | Th Ce ee ee , 
entered in my soul as I remember one has dared to believe || ree Maths before this last sad blow to Ella, he had, ia 
me willing to be a partner in a sin so great, in ingratitude to |) Consequence of te death of its pastor, been established ovet 
my father and my God ; this it is, which makes me pray | the church of whic: Mr, Winship and his daughter wer 


that I may forget! That one should have had so strong a || communicants. Neve: had that worshipping assembly lis 


hope of his succes as to have named it, so little confidence ; , 

vege virtue he wished to undermine Y I would not give \ tened to the breathing of suxh elevated piety, such eloquence 
you to the merciless power of remorse if I could, but the love |, of appeals, such pictures of the ‘nyeliness of virtue, and such 
which might have been a comfort in your hours of languor, | paintings of the darkness of vice. They little knew what 
when the heart should be faint and the body ae a woe | sorrow had given birth to that earneswess, and devotion to 
ful and faithful companion in poverty, or distress, which |) j, thei h d oak : é 
would have lasted to the end if treated only kindly; that! e cause their preacher advocated. (ae dear listener it 


love has changed to a calm pity, that are so nobly gifted hone who inspired him to utter noble truths with power. Far 


and so to appearance like God’s noblest work—an honest | #8 he looked down upon her loveliness subdued, even in het 
man—should have a canker worm at his heart! Memory || young years, by the world’s hollow-heartedness, he could 
has now but one sting, the thought that I could by word or |not but speak eloquently of the need there was that the 
act have led to the hope in any being’s mind, of fellowship | heart of man should become a garden of the Lord. Hews 


in tl ime which was named so boldly in the presence of || , ‘ . 
tn rebnon stars when we last met. This humbles me ; for ‘beloved, almost venerated, by his people, notwithstanding 


this sorrow alone, if you repent that evil whispering, you | the short time he had been among them, for the sympathy 
need pray to be forgiven. ELLA WINSHIP. || and kindness displayed in his private life, as well as for te 


Charles Grey had prayed—the angel of purity had been || faithfulness and sincerity with which his pulpit duties wert 
serit—the loved one had received no hurt. He had wonder. || discharged. 
ed after the warning he had given Ella’s father, that no 
greater watch was put upon the intercouse of the lovers, but 
his warning had not reached ita destination. 


Ella had been glad to renew the intercourse which she 
had once enjoyed with him, although it recalled to mind the 
name and existence of one long since dead to her heart, end 
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almost memory. But she did not permit herself to lessen | pride of her woman heart was all aroused, as she saw the 
the pleasure of Charles Grey’s renewed visits to her father’s |} man who had, perhaps, been more successful with victims as 
house, by any shadows of the past. He yet continued to/! pure and innocent as herself, so smiled upon and caressed. 


love with the same intensity, but with some ray of hope at || 
the evident satisfaction his presence gave both to father and 
child. 


He watched her that evening with thoughts impossible to 


| be painted, with the most heart-stiring words of repentance 
| and ardent love, but she was now as far above his reach, as 


He knew that George had been cast out from the circle of || the cup of water to the rich man pleading in the region of 


innocence, and he was without a rival. He began to look || 
upon the prospect of having Ella for his wife, hopefully and || 
with joyful gratitude. 





|| the unblessed ! 


The next meeting was at her bridal. It was a charmed 


| feeling that drew the false one to that crowded church. At 


Now that she was alone in the wide world, he would be |! his own altar stood Charles Grey, and by his side Ella, with 
a brother to her, until he could bear a dearer name; and so/}| the holy peace of a true love upon her brow, and an inspir- 
tenderly and faithfully did he perform the kindly duty, that || ing beauty in her eye, leading the spirits of those who gazed 


Ella did not sink under the weight of her orphan lot. 


She || upon her, above the worldly ceremony, to heaven, where 


had no relatives excepting those across the wide Atlantic, || the recording angel received with glad foreknowledge the 
and Charles took, with her tearful and grateful approval, the |! bridal vow. 


closing of her father’s pecuniary affairs, which though far | 


from being complicated, Ella would not suffer to remain un- | 
settled. Together they examined a small collection of pa- || le 


George De Witt went from the crowd alone. His rival’s 


noble countenance beaming with exalted joy he could not 


ave behind, nor the remembrance that his might have 


pers which they discovered in his desk, among which they | been the protecting arm upon which that gentle bride lean- . 
found one labelled ‘* a legacy for my child.” It was opened || ed with such sweet confidence, and his the glance which 
with a strange feeling of wonder and hope, when they dis- |; might have been the fountain of gladness to her soul. 


covered it to be a policy of life insurance for $10,000, once | 


Ella would not have wished him such a punishment, 


| . . . . 
renewed, and now the source of unexpected competency to || even in her deepest indignation. 


the bereaved and as she believed destitute Ella. And for |! 
this, her father had denied himself and her all luxuries !|{ 
This he had struggled so hard to purchase from his yearly || 
salary! While Ella sobbed upon the supporting arm of | m 
Charles—for such a token of a father’s providence broke || 
down all barriers of form or ceremony—the light broke in || 
upon her heart, that he had cherished for a long time the | 
presentiment of his death, and had thus preserved her by | 
many sacrifices from the ills of poverty. How had she} 
been beloved! And now together they knelt in prayer, and | 
while Charles poured out of its abundance the gratitude of | 
his soul, for the sweet being’s prosperity who knelt beside | 
him there so pale, and yet so beauriful in her dark weeds, 
she echoed with her spirit’s deepest voice the warm thanks- | 
giving, and promised that the poor and needy should taste | 
the bounty which had come, as if from heaven, in the owl 
of her need. | 
Why need we lengthen this sketch of rewarded virtue, | 
and disappointed sin. The world’s heart was opened by | 
the rich dowry which Ellen owned, and she was courted by | 
the gay and fashionable-wise now that her sweetness and | 
beauty had such an exquisite setting as bright gold. The | 
easy grace, and intellectual charms, of the heiress as she | 
was now called by those who loved this title better than a | 
nobler one, was the theme of all tongues, especially among | 
those who could feel no envy of her loveliness—the made | 
portion of the gay world. Upon one ear the praises fell most | 
cruelly. George De Witt had loved the beautiful Ella, al- 
though he had refused"to govern the passions which might 
have caused her misery. And now that she was sought for 
by those he considered would have neglected him had he 
married her and lived humbly, the remorse which follows 
evil deeds came upon him and he almost cursed himself for 
his madness which had lost him the jewel and the casket too. 
He met her once, and the Ella he had injured was introduced 
to George De Witt. She bore herself with a noble air, with 
a composure tinctured with a graceful pride, while he bent 
his eyes before the slight glance of acknowledgment neces. 
sary to the ceremony, as if he had been a culprit at the bar 
of offended purity. After the lapse of time she had been 
convinced there had been no errour in her intercourse with 
him, that should have led him to his base propasal, and she 
now felt as if it had been premeditated wrong. The just 











THE GLORY OF THE LATTER TEMPLE. 


“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the for- ° 
er, saith the Lord of hosts.”—Hagaat, ii. 9. 


A greater glory! Yet what heathen land 
Held Israel's treasures then, of vaster worth 

Than all the crowns of earth— 
The gifts bestowed by great Jehovah’s hand? 
Were they not mocked, profaned, the spoiler’s prey, 
And with the hope of Israel torn away ? 


Where was the Ark, that stood within the veil, 

Shadowed by wings of cherubim—before 
Whose holiness of yore 

Their proud exulting enemies grew pale ? 

The Ark of God—the nation’s sacred trust, 

Alone could raise their honour from the dust! 


Urim and Thummim—where, alas! were these— 

By which the po did at the people’s prayer 
The will of God declare ; 

Those gifts mysterious—the awful keys 

Of the deep future! Who might break the seal— 

Or who the heavenly oracles reveal ? 


Where the celestial fire, that from above 

Descending, flashed athwart the altar’s gloom, 
The offering to consume— 

That answer of their God’s forgiving love ? 

Where was the Presence of the King Divine, 

The visible glory o’er the inner shrine ? 


Where the prophetic Spirit, which of old 
Burned on Isaiah's lips, and speaking then 
By other chosen men, 
Did the high message of the Lorp unfold? 
That voice was mute—those hallowed days were o'er, 
To Israel's race Jehovah spoke no more ! 


These had departed.—Zion! than all these 
A greater glory unto thee was given, 
When He who came from heaven, 
Stood in thy courts—a man—the Prince of peace! 
When the Almighty One himself came down, 
And claimed his house—and dwelt among his own! 


Symbols and shadows they of Him! No more 

God spake in clouds and dreams; the veil was rent, 
And by his Spirit sent, 

The gospel sound was spread from shore to shore. 

Zion ! lift up in praise thy gladsome voice, 

In thee the farthest lands of earth rejoice! 


Shall we to shadows and to symbols cling, 
While “greater glory”’ waits our souls to bless 7 
Shall not thy bounteous grace 
Give us the better part, O Saviour King! 
Oh! in our hearts let sin and error cease, 
And grant us, even on earth, thy promised peace! x. P. z 
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THE BREVIARY. | 


Wes chance to have the loan, just now, of what we may | 
not easily see again, Sir Egerton Brydges’ quarto copy of || 
Breton’s poems—first published in London in 1601. We || 
have copied, in a late number of the “* Mirror Library,” the i 
chief poem of this collection, his ‘‘ Longing of a Blessed || 
Heart”—an incomparably rich specimen of sacred poetry. I 
We now make aaother extract or two, by which we shall ! 
give our friends the best part of an old book which they | 
would not be likely otherwise to meet with. Sir Egerton || 
gives a slight sketch of Breton’s life, which he concludes in | 
such a way as shows the poet’s lot to have differed but little | 
from that of most other poets. ‘ Of gentle and honourable | 
blood, which early execied him to look to refined society || 
and superiour station, he had not the pecuniary means to|| 
secure that to which his book taught him to look; and in | 
the alternacy between the strenuous exertions of worldly I 
ambition, and the delirious forgetfulness of the muse’s liba- | 
tions, the excursive wanderings of one day undid the whole || 
painful progress of another, till exhausted spirits and con. || 
tinued disappointments brought on melancholy and despair. || 
Such at least has been too often the struggle of many a great | 
and lamented genius through this world of danger and mis- 
chance! Let him, who seeks the muse’s favours as the 
reward of his toils, not hope that he can join with them a 
wordling’s pursuits! The daily plodder, who bends neither || 
to the right nor to the left, whose eye is never drawn aside || 
by landscape, however beautiful, and whose hand is never || 
tempted to gather a flower even on the edge of his path, || 
will win the goal of worldly power and renown, long before || 


him, even at a snail’s pace! 


Breton enjoyed among his contemporaries a general popu- | 
larity. But it has been too frequently proved that fame and |! 
support have no necessary nor even probable connection, in 
the walks of poetry. A giddy public, while pleased with || 
the songster’s ditties, neither thought nor cared about the I 
fate or sufferings of him who produced them. It is a re-|, 
sistless and incomprehensible passion, which still impels the || 
tuneful complainer to breathe forth his strains of delight or 
pathos in defiance of the pressure of neglect or want. Could || 
Breton rise again from the grave, and choose his course 
through this life, it would scarcely be that of a poet, harassed 
by poverty, and crowned with fruitless laurels. His ‘* J/e- 
lancholike Humours” flow from one deeply immersed in 
the Castalian spring, who had drank fully of its inspiring 
waters. These strains will, I trust, hereafter be received 
among the pure relics of the departed genius of England! 


SEE, AND SAY NOTHING. 


Oh! my thoughts, keep in your words, 
Lest their passage do repent ye ; 

Knowing, Fortune stil] affords 
Nothing, but may discontent ye. 





If by saint be like the sun, 
sit not ye in Phoebus’ chair, 
Lest, when once the horses run, 
Ye be Dedalus his heir. 


If your labours well deserve, ~ 
t your silence only grace them ; 
And in patience hope preserve, 
That no fortune can deface them? 


If your friend do grow unkind, 
rieve, but do not seem to show it: 
For a patient heart shall find 
Comfort, when the soul shall know it. 


If yout trust be all betray’d, 
‘Try but trust no more at all: 

But in sou! be not dismay’d; 
Whatsoever do befall. 


In yourselves, yourselves enclose, 








cep your secrecies unseen ; 


Lest, when ye yourselves disclose, 
Ye had better never been. 


And whatever be your state, 
Do not languish oyer long ; 

Lest you find it, all too late, 
Sorrow be a deadly song. 


And be comforted in this, 
If your passions be concealed, 
Cross or comfort, bale or bliss, 
’*Tis the best is not revealed. 


So, my dearest thoughts, adieu ! 

Hark whereto my soul! doth call ye, 
Be but secret, wise, and true, 

Fear no evil cay befall ye. 


WHAT IS HELL? 
What is the place that some do paint for hell ? 
A lake of horrour for the life of man: 
Is it not then the nest wherein I dwell, 
That knows no joy, since first my life began ? 


What are the devils? Spirits of tormenting ; 
hat else are they, that vex me in each vein ? 
With wretched thoughts my woful spirit tempting, 
Or else perplex me in an after pain. 


What is the fire but an effect of sin, 

That keeps my heart in an unkindly heat ? 
How long shall [ this life continue in ? 

Till true repentance mercy doth intreat; 


And patience cry, even at the latest breath, 
Save me sweet Lord! yet from the second death 


MAL CONTENT. 


If 1 desir’d unto the world to live, 

Or sought in soul to serve the golden god: 
If I did homage to an idle give, 

Or with the wicked wish'd to have abode. 


Then, well might justice lay her sword upon me, 
In due correction of my crooked heart ; 

But shall I live, in soul thus woe-begone me, 
That seek in faith to save the better part ? 


Ah, wretched soul! why dost thou murmur so? 
It is thy cross, and thou art born to bear it : 
Through hellish griefs thy heart to heaven must go, 
For Patience’ crown, if thou wilt live to wear it. 


Then rest with this, since Faith is Virtue’s friend, 
Death ends distress, Heaven makes a happy end. 


A DOLEFUL PASSION. 


Oh, tired heart! too full of sorrows, 

In night-like days, despairing morrows ; 
How can’st thou think, so deeply grieved, 
To hope to live to be relieved ? 


Good Fortune hath all grace forsworn thee, 
And crue] Care hath too much torn thee : 
Unfaithful friends do all deceive thee: 
Acquaintance all unkindly leave thee. 


Beauty, out of her book doth blot thee, 
And Love hath utterly forgot thee : 
Patience doth but to passion move thee, 
While only Honour lives to love thee: 


Thine enemies all ill devise thee, 

Thy friends but little good advise thee ; 
And they who most do duty owe thee, 
Do seem as though they do not know thee. 


Thus Pity weeps to look upon thee, 

To see how thou art woe-begone thee ; 
And while these passions seek to spill thee, 
Death but attends the hour to kill thee. 


And since no thought is coming to thee, 

That any way may comfort do thee ; 

Dispose thy thoughts as best may please thee, 
That Heaven, of all thy hell, may ease thee. 


A TESTAMENT UPON THE PASSION. 


To Care, that crucifies my heart, 
My sighs and sobs I do bequeath ; 

And to my Sorrow’s deepest smart, 
The latest gasp that I do breathe. 


To Fortune I bequeath my folly, 
To give to such as seek her grace: 

To faithless friends, that fortune wholly, 
‘That brought me in this heavy case. 
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To Beauty 1 bequeath mine age ; 

To Love the hate of wit and sense ; 
To Patience, but the cure of rage ; 

To Honour, Virtue’s patience. 


Mine enemies I do forgive ; 
And to my friends I give my love ; 
And wish ungrateful hearts may live 
But like ingratitude to prove. 


To Pity I bequeath my tears, 
To fill her eyes when wes J be dry ; 
To Faith, the fearless thoughts of fears, 
To give to life, to let me die. 


My care I do bequeath to Death, ; 
To cut the threads that thoughts do spin ; 
And at my latest gasp of breath, 

To Heaven my soul, to Hell my sin. 





GETTING TO WINDWARD. 


Lonpon is an abominable place to dine. I mean, of 
course, unless you are free of a club, invited out, or pay a 
ridiculous price for a French dinner. The unknown stran- 
ger, adrift on the streets, with a traveller’s notions of the 
worth of things to eat, is much worse off, as to his venture 
for a meal, than he would be in the worst town of the 
worst province of France—much worse off than he would 
be in New-York or New-Orleans. There is a “ Very’s,” it is 
true, and there are one or two restaurants, so called in the 
Hay-market, but it is true, notwithstanding, that short of a 
two-guinea dinner at the Clarendon or some hotel of this 
class, the next best thing is a simple pointed steak with po- 
tatoes, at a chop-house. The admirable club-system (ad- 
mirable for club-members) has absorbed all the intermediate 
degrees of eating-houses, and the traveller’s chance and 
solitary meal must be either absurdly expensive, or dis- 
mally furnished and attended. 

The only real liberty one ever enjoys in a metropolis is 
the interval, (longer or shorter, as one is more or less a phi- 
losopher) between his arrival and the delivery of his letters 
of introduction. 
rencontre of acquaintances, subject to no care of dress, 
equipage or demeanour, the stranger feels, what he never 
feels afterwards, a complete abandon to what immediately 
surrounds him, a complete willingness to be amused in any 
shape which chance pleases to offer, and, his desponding 
loneliness serving him like the dark depths of a well, he 
sees lichts invisible from the higher level of amusement. 

Tired of my solitary meals in the parlour of an hotel du- 
ting my first week in London, I made the round of such 
dining-places as I could inquire out at the West End,—of 
course, from the reserved habits of the country toward 
strangers, making no acquaintances, and scarce once ex- 
changing a glance with the scores who sat at the tables 
around me. Observation was my only amusement, and I 
felt afterwards indebted to those silent studies of character 
for more acquaintance with the under-crust of John Bull, 
than can be gathered from books or closer intercourse. It 
is foreign to my present purpose, however, to tell why his 
pride should seem want of curiosty, and why his caution 
and delicacy should show like insensibility and coldness. I 
am straying from my story. 

The covered promenade of the Burlington Arcade, is, on 
tainy days, a great allure for a small chop-house, hard by, 
called * The Blue Posts.” ‘This isa snug little tavern, with 
the rear of its two stories cut into a single dining-room, 
where chops, steaks, ale and punch, may be had in unusual 
perfection. It is frequented ordinarily by a class of men, 
peculiar, I should think to England—taciturn, methodical 
in their habits, and highly respectable in their appearance— 
men, who seem to have no amusements and no circle of 


While pefectly unknown, dreading no || 





| friends, but who come in at six and sit over their punch and 
| the newspapers till bed time, without speaking a syllable 
|except'to the waiter, and apparently turning a cold shoulder 
of discouragement to any one in the room, who may be dis- 
|posed to offer a passing remark. They hang their hats 
| daily on the same peg, daily sit at the same table (where 
\the chair is turned down for them by Villiam, the short 
| waiter) daily drink a small pitcher of punch after their half- 
| pint of sherry, and daily read, from beginning to end, the 
| Herald, Post, and Times, with the variation of the Athen- 
| zum and Spectator, on Saturdays and Sundays. TI, at first, 
|hazarded various conjectures as to their condition in life. 
| They were evidently unmarried, and men of easy though 
| limited means—men of no great care, and no high hopes, 
|and in a fixed station ; yet of that degree of intelligence and 
| firm self-respect, which, in other countries, (the United States, 
‘certainly, at least,) would have made them sought for in 
| some more social and higher sphere than that with which they 
| seemed content. I afterwards obtained something of a clue 
| to the mystery of the “ Blue, Posts” Society, by discovering 
| two of the most respectable-looking of its customers in the 
| exercise of their daily vocations. One, a man of fine phre- 
nological development, rather bald, and altogether very 
| intellectual in his “ os sublime,” I met at the rooms of a 
| fashionable friend, taking his measure for pantaloons. He 
| was the foreman of a celebrated Bond-street tailor. The 
| other was the head-shopman of a famous haberdasher in 
| Regent-street ; and either might have passed for Godwin 
'the novelist, or Babbidge the calculator—with those who 
|had seen those great intellects only in their imaginations. 
It is only in England, that men who, like these, have read 
|or educated themselves far above their situations in life, 
| would quietly submit to the arbitrary disqualification of their 
| pursuits, and agree unresistingly to the sentence of exile 
| from the society suited to their mental grade. But here 
| again I am getting away from my story. 
It was the close of a London rainy day. Weary of pac- 
jing my solitary room, I sallied out as usual, to the Burling- 
|ton Arcade. (I say as usual, for in a metropolis where it 
‘rains nine days out of ten, rainy weather resorts become 
‘habitual.) The little shops on either side were brightly 
lit, the rain pattered on the glass roof overhead, and to one 
| who had -not a single acquaintance in so vast a city, even 
| the passing of the crowd and the glittering of lights seemed 
a kind of society. I began to speculate on the characters of 
| those who passed and re-passed me in the turns of the short 
| gallery; and the dinner-hours coming round, and the men 
| gradually thinning off from the crowd, I adjourned to the 
| Blue Posts with very much the feeling of a reader interrupted 
in the progress of a novel. One of the faces that had most 
interested me was that of a foreigner, who, with a very de- 
jected air, leaned on the arm of an older man, and seemed 
promenading to kill time, without any hope of killing his 
ennui.—On seating myself at ene of the small tables, I was 
agreeably surprised to find the two foreigners, my close 
neighbours, and in the national silence of the company 
present, broken only by the clatter of knives and forks, it 
was impossible.to avoid overhearing every word spoken by 
either. After a look at me, as if to satisfy themselves that 
I, too, was a John Bull, they went on with their conversation 
in French, which, so long as it was confined to topics of 
drink and plater, weather and news, I did not care to inter- 
rupt. But with their progress through a second pint of sherry, 
personal topics came up, and as they seemed to be convers- 
ing with an impression that their language was not under- 
stood, I felt obliged to remind them that I was overhearing 
unwillingly what they probably meant for a private conver- 
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sation. With a frankness which I scarcely expected, they 
at once requested me to transfer my glass, to their table, and 
calling for a pitcher of punch, they extended their confi- 
dence by explaining to me the grounds of the remarks I 
had heard, and continuing to converse freely on the subject. 
Through this means, and a subsequent most agreeable 
acquaintance, I possessed myself of the circumstances of 
the following story, and having thus shown the reader 
(rather digressively, I must own,) how I came by it, I pro- 
cced in the third person, trusting that my narration will not 
now seem like the “ coinage of the brain.” 

The two gentlemen dining at the Blue Posts on the rainy 
day just mentioned, were Frenchmen, and political exiles. 
With the fortunes of the younger, this story has chiefly to 
do. He was a man past the sentimental age, perhaps near- 
er thirty-seven than thirty-five, less handsome than distin- 
guished in his appearance; yet with one of those variable 
faces which are handsome for single instants once in a half 
hour, more or less. His companion called him Belaccueil. 

“IT could come down to my circumstances,” he said to 
Monsieur St. Leger, his friend, “if I knew how. It is not 
courage that is wanting. I would do anything for a liveli- 
hood. But what is the first step? What is the next step 
from this—this last dinner—this last night’s lodging I am at 
the end of my means, and unless I accept of charity from 
you, which I will not, to-morrow must begin my descent. 
Where to put my foot?” 

He stopped and looked down into his glass with the air of 
a man who only expects an answer, to refute its reasoning. 

*‘ My dear Belacceuil,” said the other, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘ you were famous in your better days, for al- 
most universal accomplishment. Mimic, dancer, musician, 
cook—what was there in our merry carnival-time, to which 
you did not descend with success, for mere amusement.— 
Why not now for that independence of livelihood to which 
you adhere so pertinaciously ?” 

* You will be amused to find,” he answered, how well I 
have sounded the depths of every one of these resources. 
The French theatre of London has refused me, point-blank, 
all engagement, spite of the most humiliating exhibitions of 
my powers of mimicry before the stage-manager and a fifth- 
rate actress. I am not musician enough for a professor, 
though very well for an amateur, and have advertised in 
vain for employment as a teacher of music, and—what was 
your other vocation !—cook! Ohno! Ihave just science 
enough to mend a bad dinner and spoil a good one, though 
I declare to you, I would willingly don the white cap and 
apron and dive for life to the basement. No, my friend, I 
have even offered myself as assistant dancing-master, and 
failed! Is not that enough? If it is not, let me tell you, 
that I would sweep the crossings if my appearance would 
not excite curiosity, or turn dustman, if I were strong enough 
for the labour. Come down! Show me how to come down, 
and see whether I am not prepared to do it. But you do not 
know the difficulty of earning a penny in London. Do you 
suppose with all the influence and accomplishments I pos- 
ses, I could get the place of this scrubby waiter who brings 
us our cigars? No indeed! His situation is a perfect cas- 
tle—impregnable to those below him. Thére are hundreds 
of poor wretches within a mile of us who would think them- 
selves in Paradise to get his situation. How easy it is for 
the rich to say “ go and work !” and how difficult to know 
how and where !” ; 

Belaccueil looked at his friend as if he felt that he had 
justified his own despair, and expected no comfort. 


“ Why not try matrimony?” said St. Leger. “I can 


\| delicious and tender sentiments of our existence. 





better qualification for success than nine-tenths of the adyep. 
turers who have succeeded.” 

“ Why—I could do even that—for with all hope of prog. 
perity, I have of course given up all idea of a romantic love, 
But I could not practice deceit, and without pretending to 
some little fortune of my own, the chances are small. Be. 
sides—you remember my ill luck at Naples.” 

‘“ Ah, that was a love affair, and you were too honest.” 

“* Not for the girl, God bless her! She would have mar. 
ried me, penniless as I was, but through the interference of 
that officious and purse-proud Englishman, her friends put 
me hors de combat.” . 

‘What was his name? Was he a relative ?” 

“A mere chance acquaintance of their own, but he en. 
tered at once upon the office of family adviser. He was 
rich, and he had it in his power to call me an adventurer, 
I did not discover his interference till some time efter, orhe 
would perhaps have paid dearly for his nomenclature.” 

“Who did you say it was ?” 

“ Hitchings!' Mr. Plantagenet Hitchings, of Hitching 
Park, Devonshire—and the one point, to which I cling, of a 
gentleman’s privileges, is. that of calling him to account, 
should I ever meet him.” 

St. Leger smiled and sat thoughtfully silent for a while, 
Belacceuil pulled apart the stems of a bunch of grapes on 
his plate, and was silent with a very different expression. 

“You are willing,” said the former, at last, ‘ to teach 
music and dancing, for a proper compensation.” 

“ Parbleu! Yes!” 

** And if you could unite this mode of support with a very 
pretty revenge upon Mr. Plantagenet Hitchings, (with whom 
by the way, I am very well acquainted,) you would not 
object to the two-fold thread in your destiny ?” 

“ They would be threads of gold, mon ami!” said the 
surprised Belacceuil. 

St. Leger called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a let- 
ter at the Blue Posts, which the reader will follow to its 
destination, as the next step in this story. 






















CHAPTER II. 


A green angel, (I mean, an angel ignorant of the world,) 
would probably suppose that the feeding of these animal 
bodies of ours, if not done in secret, must at least be the 
one act of human life separated entirely from the more 
heavenly emotions. Yet the dinner is a meal dear to lovers; 
and novelists and tale-tellers choose the moments stolen 
from fork and plate for the birth and interchange of the most 
Miss 
Hitchings, while unconsciously shocking Monsieur Sansou 
by tilting her soup plate for the last spoonful of vermicelli, 
was controlling the beating of a heart full of feminine and 
delicate tenderness ; and as the Tutor was careful never t0 
direct his regards to the other end of the table, (for reasons 
of his own,) Miss Henrietta laid the unction to her soul that 
such indifference to the prettiest girl who had ever honoured 
them as a guest, proved the strength of her own magnet, 
and put her more at ease on the subject of Monsieur San 
sou’s admiration. He, indeed, was committing the com 
mon fault of men whose manners are naturally agreeable— 
playing that passive and grateful game of courtesy and at 
tention so easy to the object of regard and so delightful to 
woman, who is never so blest as in bestowing. Besides, he 
had an object in suppressing his voice to the lowest audible 
pitch, and the rich and deep tone, sunk only to escape the 
ear of another, sounded, to the watchful and desiring sens 
of her to whom it was addressed, like the very key-nolé 
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| . 
Ata table sosurrounded with secrets, conversation flagged, || is out of taste and out of sympathy and none but fancy-lov- 


of course. Mr. Hitchings thought it very up-hill work to|) ers and enamoured brains (not hearts) will approve or be- 
entertain Miss Hervey, whose heart and senses were com. || lieve it. 

pletely absorbed in the riddle of Belaccueil’s disguise and | D'’Israeli the younger is one of the few men of genius, 
presence ; Mr. Hervey, the uncle, found old Mrs. Plantage- who, having seen truth without a veil, dare to reveal the 
net rather absent, for the smitten dame had eyes for every || vision; and he has written Henrietta Temple—the silliest 


movement of Monsieur Sansou ; and the Tutor himself with || yet truest love-book of modern time. The critics (not an 
1} 


his resentment toward his host and his suspicions of the || amative race) have given him a benefit of the “ besom” of 
love of his daughter, his reviving passion for Miss Hervey |! ridicule, but D’Israeli, far from being the effeminate intellect 
and his designs on Mrs. Plantagenet, had enough to render || they would make him, is one of the most original and intre- 
him as silent as the latter could wish, and as apparently in- \ pid men of genius living, and whether the theme be “ wine, 
sensible to the attraction of the fair stranger. | woman or war,” he writes with fearless truth, piquancy and 
How little we know what is in the bosoms of those around |; grace. Books on love, however, should be read by ‘lovers 
us! How natural it is, however, to feel and act as if we } only, and pity it is, that there is not an ink in chemistry, 
knew—to account for all that appears on the surface by the l invisible save to the eye kindled with amatory fire. But 

| 

{| 

i 





limited acquaintance we have with circumstances and feel- | ‘to our muttons.” 

ings—to resent an indifference of which we know not the H It was not leap-year, but Monsieur Belaccueil, on the day of 
cause—to approve or condemn, without allowance for cha. | the dinner-party at Hitchings Park, was made aware (I will 
grin, or despair, or love, or hope, or distress—any of the |; not say by proposals, for ladies make known their inclina- 
deep undercurrents forever at work in the depths of human |! tions in ways much less formidable)—he was made aware, 
bosoms. The young man at your side ata dinner-party || I say, that the hearts of three of the party were within the 
may have a duel on his hands for the morning, or a disgrace ' flight of his arrow. Probably his humble situation reversed 
imminent in credit or honour, or a refused heart or an ac.|/ the usual relative position of the sexes in the minds of the 
cepted one, newly crushed or newly made happy ; or, (more || dame and damsels—and certainly there is no power woman 
common still, and less allowed for,) he may feel the first de- || exercises so willingly as a usurpation of the masculine privi- 
pression of disease, or the consequences of an indigestion A lege. I have stated my objection to detail the dialogue be- 
and, for his agreeableness or disagreeableness, you try to}, tween Miss Hitchings and her tutor at the dinner-table. 
account by something in yourself, some feeling toward || To be recorded faithfully, the clatter of silver forks on China 
yourself—as if you and you only could affect his spirits or || the gurgle of wine, the interruptions of the footmen with 


give a colour to his mood of manners. The old man’s | champagne and vegetables, should all be literally interspers- 


thought of death, the mother’s overwhelming interest in her || ed—for to all the broken sentences (so pathetic when pro- 
child, the woman’s up-spring of emotion or love, are visitors | perly punctuated—vide Neal’s novels) these were the se- 
to the soul that come unbidden and out of time, and you } quels and the accompaniments. ‘No, thank you!” and 
can neither feast nor mourn, secure against their interruption. || ‘if you please,” and “may I fill your glass?” have filled 
It would explain many a coldness, could we look into the || out, to the perfect satisfaction of the lady, many an unfin- 
heart concealed from us. We should often pity when we || ished sentence upon which depended the whole destiny of 
hate, love when we think we cannot even forgive, admire | her affections; and, as I said before, the truth is not faith. 
where we curl the lip with scorn and indignation. To judge || fully rendered when these interstices are unsupplied. 
without reserve of any human action is a culpable temerity, It was dark when the ladies left the dinner-table, followed 
of all our sins the most unfeeling and frequent. by Monsieur Sansou, and, at the distance of a few feet from 
I will deal frankly with you, dear reader. I have arrived the windows opening on the lawn, the air was black and 
ata stage of my story, which of all the stages of story-writ- I impenetrable. There were no stars visible and no moon, 
ing, I detest the most cordially. Poets have written about | but the clouds which were gathering after a drought, seem- 
the difficulty of beginning a story (vide Byron.)—Ca ne me}, ed to hush the air with their long expected approach, and 
coute pas. Others of the ending. That I do with facility, || it was one of those soft, still, yet murky and fragrant nights 
joy and rejoicing. But the love pathos of a story—the place when the earth seems to breathe only—without light, sound 
where the reader is expected to sigh, weep, or otherwise || °T motion. What lover does not remember such a night? 
express his emotion—that is the point, I confess, the most H Oppressed with the glaring lights and the company of 
dificult to write, and the most unsatisfactory when written. || people she cared nothing about, Miss Hervey stepped out 
“Pourquoy, Sir Knight?’ Not because it is difficult to upon the lawn and with her face lifted as if to draw deeper 
Write love-scenes—according to the received mode—not || inhalations of the dew and freshness, she strolled leisurely 
that it is difficult to please those (a large majority) who || Ver the smooth carpet of grass. Ata slight turn to avoid 
never truly loved, and whose ideas, therefore, of love and || ® clump of shrubbery, she encountered Belaccueil, who was 
its making, are transcendentalized out of all truth and || #pologizing and about to pass her when she called him by 
nature—not that it would be more labour to do this than to || his name, and passing her arm through his, led him on to 
copy a circular, or write a love-letter for a modest swain, || the extremity of the lawn. A wire fence arrested their pro- 
(this last my besetting occupation)—but because, just over | gtess, and, leaning against it, Miss Hervey inquired into the 
the inkstand there peers a face, sometimes of a man of forty, || Cause of the disguise she had penetrated, and softened and 
past the nonsense of life, but oftener of some friend, a|| emboldened by the fragrant darkness, said all that a woman 
Woman who has loved, and this last more particularly, || might say of tenderness and encouragement. Belaccueil’s 
knows, that true love is never readable or sensible—that if|| heart beat with pride and gratified amour propre, but he 
its language be truly writien, it is never in polished phrase || Confined himself to the expression of this feeling, and leav- 
or musical cadence—that it is silly but for its concealed |, ing the subject open, took advantage of Mrs. Plantagenet’s 
meaning, embarrassed and blind but for the interpreting and || Call to Miss Hervey from the window, to leave her and re- 
wakeful heart of one listener-—that love, in short, is the god || ume his ramble through the grounds. : 
of unintelligibility, mystery and adorable nonsense, and, of || The supper tray had been brought in, and the party were 
course, that which I have written, (if readable and sensible) jj just taking their candles to separate, when the Tutor entered 
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at the glass door and arrested the steps of Mrs. Plantagenet. ! who neither acts nor speaks like me. Yet could I not undo 


She set down her candle and curtsied a good-night to the | what I have done. 


. hs . +m ||. ‘f To-morrow morning will disappear Monsieur Sangoy 
ladies, (Mr. Hitchings had gone to bed, for wine made him liens Mitchines Pauk, ema, on tee Uriel conditite of” ra 


sleepy, and Mr. Hervey always retired early—where he was | ceremony, the law, the omnipotent law, will deliver into my 
bored,) and closing the windows, mixed a glass of negus for | hands the lands, tenements, goods, chattels and liberty of 
Monsieur Sansou; and, herself pulling a Sandwich to} my enemy—for even so deeply has he sunk into the cpep 
pieces, deliberately, and it must be confessed, somewhat | pocket of Mrs. Plantagenet! She holds mortgages on al 


ae a he has, for money advanced, and all that is hers will he 
patronizingly, invited the Frenchman to become her lord. | mine, at i reserve. The roof I have been living in de. 


And after a conversation which, (la verite avant tout) turn- || gradation under, will be to-morrow my own. The ma 
ed mainly on will and investments, the window dame wiv who called me an adventurer, who stood between me ani 
blissfully to bed, and Belaccueil wrote the following letter to || my love, who thrust me from my heaven without cause o 
shi Hida did Gdvicer : provocation—the meddling fool who boasts that he saved 4 
a ° . || countrywoman from a French swindler, (he has recurred to 
a My pear Sr. Lecer,—Enclosed you have the only sur- ! it often in my presence,) will be to-morrow my dependent, 
ot lock of my — en Mi “ — es my | beggar we ee suppliant ae sa: Pg subsistence! 
isguises are over and my object attained. e wig burns |; Do you ask if that outweighs the love of the woman I haye 
at this instant in the grate, item my hand-ruffles, item sundry || lost? Alas! yes. 
embroidered cravats a la vielle cour, item, (this last not|} « You are older, and have less taste for sentiment eyen 
without some trouble at my heart,) a solitary love-token from || than I. I will not bore you with my crowd of new feelings 
Constantia Hervey. One faded rose—given me at Pestum, | in this situation. My future wife is amiable and good. She 
the day before I was driven disgraced from her presence by | is also vain, unattractive and old. I shall be kind to her 
the mentions Py this ge i ng nae ne and preg -" she shall not be Riesanentions and if | 
crisped and faded into smoke wi e rest. And so Hed|/can make her happy, it may mollify my penance for the 
men the world ca laet howe oh _e and — mos ring wiles i pa pomannet Re ay oigr og will lose 
which never gave up its destiny Hl! now—never feit that 1t\| nothing by having loved me, for she shall be the heiress of 
was made in vain, guarded, refined, cherished in vain, till || my wealth, and her father . but I will not scil my hear 
that long-loved flower lay in ashes. I am accustomed to!) by thinking of an alleviation to his downfall. 
strip emotion of its drapery—determined to feel nothing but || " « Farewell, mon ami. Congratulate and pity me. 
what is real—yet this moment, turn it and strip it and deny | ApourHe BELaccven.,” 
its illusions as I will, is anguish. ‘“ Self-inflicted,” you smile | 
and say! ; ; ; || In one of the most fashionable squares of London lives, 
_ “You . 9 — - a not “se rs conjunc~ || “in the season,” Monsieur Belaccueil, one of the most hos. 
tion, when I tell you that Miss Hervey is at this moment | pitable foreigners in that great metropolis. He is a pensive, 
under the same roof with me and my affianced bride, and | lenchéte Took etn t ; 
you will marvel what good turn I have done the devil, that | and rather melancholy- a a oe oe | vo Coe 
he should, in one day, offer me my enemy’s daughter, my || which he seems to seek like an opiate to restless feeling, 
enemy’s fortune, (with the drawback of an incumbrance,) || changes him to a gay man, the most mirth-loving of Am. 
ts ae pe a Trapt — which 1 phytrions. His establishment is presided over by his wife, 
a gt who, as his society is mostly French, preserves a respecte. 


a i | 
most impelled, I crush hope, and inflict pain, and darken | 3 . 
my own heart for ever. I could not have done this once.— || ble silence, but seems contented with her lot and proud of 
Manhood and poverty have embittered me. || her husband ; while in Miss Plantagenet (ci-devant Hitch. 
“ Miss Hitchings has chosen to fall in love with her tutor. || ings) his guests find his table’s chief attraction—one of the 
She is seventeen, a sweet blonde, with large, suffused eyes, || prettiest heiresses and most loveable girls in London. How 
tender, innocent, and (without talent) singularly earnest || 3 pa ¢- : ; 
and confiding. I could be very happy with such a woman, || deeply Monsieur Belaccueil still rejoices at his success in 
=° ae | ° P ° ; 
and it would have been a very tolerable revenge (failing the i “ getting to windward,” is matter of problem. Certainly 
other) to have stolen her from her father. But he would || there is one chariot which passes him in his solitary ride in 
have disinherited and forgotten us, and I have had enough || the Park, to which he bows with a pang of unabating and 


. es hg erro sen Nami, 5 por men yp tell ‘| miserable anguish. And if the occupant of that plain cha- 
you she is the most beautiful woman I have met. If she || riot share at all in his suffering, she has not the consolation 
were not beautiful, her manners would win all hearts. If|| to which he flies in society—for a more secluded and lone 
her manners were less fascinating, her singular talents || ly woman lives not in the great solitude of London, than 
would make her remarkable. She is not appreciated be- || Constantia Hervey. n Re 
cause her beauty blinds people to her talents, and her man- a 

ners make them forget her beauty. She is something in the 

style of the Giorgione we adored at Venice—a transparently || DONNA SYLVERIA LOPEZ AND HER LOVERS. 
dark beauty, with unfathomable eyes and lashes that sweep | (Continued.) 


her cheek ; her person tall and full, and her neck set on like || 4, wel} might a Spanish lady think her toilette complett 


18 . : =a 
err wr aati roe aaa peg —_— without the coquettish fan, or graceful mantilla, as to remain 
looks like pride, save walk like an Empress. She says every || @ day without an avowed or surmised lover. The way being 
thing rightly—penetrates instantly to the core of meaning | clear before them, Sylveria’s train of admirers closed theit 
—sings, dances, talks, with the ease, confidence, grace, || ranks, and presented a formidable barrier to the approach of 
faultlessness, with which a swallow flies. Perfection in all | sect ‘denivdiaitt 

things is her nature. I am jotting down her qualities now |" P ; Sait him 
as they are allowed by the world. I will not write of them | Is he so very distinguished _ represent him 
like a lover. Oh, my friend, with what plummet can you|| asked Sylveria of the gentleman with whom she was con- 
fathom the depth of my resentments, when, for them, I forego || yersing. 

possession of this woman ! She offered me, two hours since, ‘“‘ His equal in intellect I have rarely met, and his man- 
the unqualified control of her destiny! She asked me with eed tea 1 . boon a 
tremulous voice to forgive her for the wrong done me in/|| "€'S 4 periectly fascinating. 1 warn you to b he 
Italy. She dropped that faultless, and superb head on my | guard, for upon a first acquaintance you will be disappoin 
bosom, and told me that oo ere pes | I never — in his personal appearance.” 

swered! The serpent in my heart tied up my tongue, an Scarcely were the words uttered when Captain Morton 
with cold thanks and fiend-like resistance to the bliss of thao wale a stranger, whom he introduced as Mr. HM 
even once pressing her to my bosom, I left her. I do not; ’ 

know myself when I remember that I have done this, I brook. we ; if * 
am possessed—driven out—by some hard and bitter spirit'' “I have shown my disinterestedness in bringing Hi 
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brook here this morning, Donna Sylveria, for every glance | not reached the ear of Holbrook ; he dwelt upon her name 
bestowed on another obstructs the sunshine of your pre- || in the silence of his heart, and could not brook the lively 
sence to ourselves. Holbrook is a petrifaction, an iceberg, || jest or pretended caution of his friends. 

aman so polished by residing in the capitals of the old *“*T shall meet her to-night at the fancy-ball of Mrs. 
world as to be proof against the shafts of all our northern || Cleveland,” thought he, “ and no place so solitary as a crowd 


We will see if the bright eyes of the sunny south i 


cupids. | 


do not mortalize him.” 

Sylveria smiled, and certainly Holbrook felt a warm thrill 
of pleasure as the smile became more gracious in its expres- | 
sion when beaming on himself. 


sex generally than an iceberg? What is man’s heart but a 
mass of inconsistencies ; cold, impervious to all lasting im- 


: at ite | 
pression; for the morning’s sun dissipates the glittering || 
crystals, that, for a few short-hours, had sparkled on its sur- || 


face. 


approaches too nearly its vicinity. A crushed ruin is all 
that remains, and the lordly iceberg pursues its course, re- 
ceiving in turn the radiance of the sun, the gentler moon- 
stars.” 

“ You are severe, fair lady.” 

“But not the less true in my simile, Captain Morton. 
‘The glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ what does it 
imply but that the noblest of your sex is not in reality that 
which he appears to be—the beauty of sentiment, the re- 
finement of feeling, and the brilliant polish of which you so 
much boast, is it not all artificial ?” 

“Is it possible, Donna Sylveria, that you so misconstrue 
the beautiful imaginings of the gentle Ophelia? I throw 
myself on your mercy, Holbrook, for inclading you in my | 
disgrace ; instead of elevating you, as I intended, in the 


estimation of our fair hostess, I very much fear I have re- i} 


i| 
i} 
“Pray, what apter emblem would you choose for your || 


Wo to the unfortunate, whose little bark, freighted || 
with all the treasures of truth, tenderness and constancy, | 


to those who desire it.” 





‘“* My friend, do you go to Mrs. Cleveland’s to-night?” 
| asked Svlveria of Madame Douro, who that moment enter- 
ed the room. 
“T have not decided ; come, show me your dress; I take 
i , it for granted you will not be among the absentees? ” 


| The dress was exhibited and pronounced faultless. 


“ You do not appear so cheerful as usual, Sylveria ; why 
is it? Do you not anticipate pleasure this evening?” 

‘“‘T have a presentiment that this evening will be a crisis 
in my destiny; pray decide upon going, dear Madam 
| Douro. Mamma cannot accompany us, and Gregoria and 
I will be much happier if assured of your presence.” 


} 


| 
} 


tt 


beams, and the coquettish twinkling of the more distant | 
|| satisfaction the wreath of flowers round the crown of the 
H shepherd’s hat, worn by the lovely Gregoria, approaches a 
|| vase of natural flowers; a half-blown rose is selected, and 
'| placed with infinite care amid the dark ringlets of Sylveria. 


It is evening, and Madame Lopez having arranged to her 


| Without this rose her Spanish costume would be incomplete. 
| ‘This fancy-ball was an impromptu affair, invitations hav- 
ing been issued only the day previous. Commodore Cleve- 
land had but recently returned from a cruise, and was deter- 


| mined to enjoy, to the full extent, his short sojourn on land. 


| Nothing very magnificent was expected in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, great, therefore, was the delight of all 
| when, as the orderly at the door announced each guest, 
they were ushered into a mimic temple of Flora. The 


duced you to my own level.” } walls were nearly hidden by the interlacing branches of the 

“Tt would be very impolitic, upon my presentation, to | || delicate- leaved live-oak, silver pine, and graceful cedar, 
place myself in the position of an antagonist to a lady. || while here and there from among its rich dark foliage shone 
Whether my heart prove an iceberg or not, time will show.” || the pure and fragrant magnolia. Orange-trees, with their 

The look accompanying these words suffused Sylveria’s odorous blossoms, filled the air with perfume ; cape jessa- 
face with a blush; full well she knew that hitherto her | '| mines, geraniums and oleanders cast their shadows and 
charms had been irvesiatible. Upon every succeeding inter- | i | flowers upon the motley crowd beneath. The wax lights of 


view Sylveria became more impressed with the dignity of 
Holbrook’s manners, his vast acquirements, and the singular | 
delicacy and refinement of his feelings. 

“T shalk never attain to the beau ideal of female excel-| 
lence he describes so passionately,” thought she. | 

Whether idling away the morning hours in her boudoir, | 
or sitting at her side, as they floated over the calm waters | 
of the bay, Holbrook was becoming more and more fasci- | 
nated with Sylveria. 

In the delightful climate of Florida, evening excursions | 
on the water were of continual occurrence; a guitar was | 
always forthcoming when the solemn silence of nature | 
awoke the harmony of the human heart; sweet and low | 
were its first breathings, as if fearing to rouse too suddenly | 
the sad echo from her slumbers. Mellowed by distance to 
those on shore, well might this music on the waters be 
likened to a strain from the spirit-land, so mournful, so 
soothing came it to the ear. . 

Holbrook’s whole soul melted or burned within him, as 
he gazed and listened, for, whilst singing, the charm of Syl- 
veria’s countenance was irresistible. 

“TI will not gaze upon her, lest my resolve be forgotten,” 
thought he, * until I ascertain if I am the first who has 
roused the sensibilities of her heart, the first who has over- 
spread her charming face with the blush of consciousness.” | 

The rumour of Sylveria’s engagement to Hernandez had | 





the chandeliers burned brightly amid wreaths of evergreen 
and natural flowers ; birds from the tropics twittered among 


|| the branches, and displayed their gaudy plumage to the de. 


lighted revellers. 

Seated on a low crimson divan at the upper extremity of 
the suite of rooms, Mrs. Cleveland received the compli- 
ments of her guests. The voluptuous repose of the sultana 
well became her luxuriant beauty ; the full skirt and robe of 
rich white satin, bordered with swansdown, was confined 
to the slender waist by a girdle of wrought gold, an exqui- 
site chain of similar workmanship descended to the downy 
border of her robe. The jewelled turban scarcely conceal- 
ed the dark tresses that floated over the symmetrical shoul. 
ders, whilst the tiny foot appeared still smaller as it peeped 
from beneath the full trousers in its glittering white satin 
slipper. Her son, a beautiful child, arrayed in similar cos- 
tume, reclined on an ottoman at her feet. 

Two sisters, arrayed as Persian and Greek ladies, were 
conspicuous in the retinue of the sultana. Gallant post. 
captains, doffing théir uniforms and epaulettes, assumed the 
humble garb of their subordinates; not the less proud was 
their bearing that the round hat of the sailor decked their 
brow, nor less chivalrous the vows breathed in the ear of 
beauty. A spinster of determined age figured as a French 
peasant, but, unfortunately, the crimson stocking displayed 
to critical observation the clumsy foot and ankle; flower- 
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girls, with richly-laden baskets, Swiss peasants, and a flaunt- | 


ing gipsey fortune-teller, mingled in the gay throng. 

But who is this approaching, arrayed in the costume of an 
old English lady of days gone by? 
satin dress, with the train of black velvet; the embroidered 
lace apron and long pointed lace cuffs relieving the other- 
wise sombre appearance, the lace neckerchief folded prim- 
ly within the long-waisted boddice, the head ornamented 
with a tall black satin hat, of a most unique shape, the short 
black lace veil effectually concealing the countenance, 
completed the tout ensemble of the unknown. Black lace 


mits only veiled the jewels glittering on either hand, a cost- | 


ly necklace encircled the throat, while gold spectacles and 
powdered hair effectually set recognition at defiance. 

An epitome of a man, in the dress of an old French cour- 
tier, with an enormous bouquet in the button-hole, held his 
chapeau under one arm, while with the other hand he most 
daintily led forward the incognito. 

A most stately courtesy to Mrs. Cleveland was replied to 
with a look of astonishment. 

“Who can it be?” was whispered about. 


‘** I ought to know you, madam, for no one refuses to ac. || 
| 


cept my offering,” said a smiling flower-girl ; but the an- 
swering smile seen through the embroidered veil was still 
unrecognized. 


Flirting her fan half-coquettishly, half in uncertainty, Syl- | 


veria approached : ‘ 

“Ah! Iam not mistaken, it is you, my dear Madame 
Douro. How could you frighten usso! We thought the 
spirit of some ancient dame had come hither to reprove us 
for our folly.” 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Madame Douro,” ex- 
claimed several voices. 

**T suspected who it was,” said a saucy French valet; 
* no one so recherche as Madame Douro. 

IT have come, not to frighten any one, but to chaperon 
you and Gregoria, at your own request, Sylveria.” 

The delightful band of the frigate commenced playing at 
this moment, and, away in the graceful waltz or more cere- 
monious quadrille, moved the assemblage. 

Anon a circle is formed, a wild note is heard, and, bound- 


A richly-figured black | 





—— —_——— 
and, alone, each keep time to the animating music ; again 
they approach, and now, peace restored, the lady smiles her 
|| adieux as she is gaily handed to her seat. 

“T really think we would make a magnificent couple” 
said Captain Morton to Madame Douro; “such a contrast 
|| never has been seen as an Indian chief and an old English 
|| countess.” 
|| Exeuse me, I am not equal to a dance; and see, Syl. 
veria is about stepping into the balcony with Mr. Holbrook! 
How imprudent, just after dancing, too!” 


| 


\| TI have long wished for this opportunity of speaking with 
you alone, Donna Sylveria ; but it is with a heart trembling 
||for its future happiness that I now address you. That 
| dance—had I not witnessed it—although but a pantomime, 
\|it has revealed, I fear, a truth I have long suspected. Your 
|| heart has been sought and won ere this, Sylveria—is it not § 
so? Disappointment has imparted that chilling reserve, that 
|| contemptuous opinion of men—is it not so, Sylveria?” 
|| A hope half indulged softened the tremour of his voice, 
|| and the silence of Sylveria caused him to doubt his suspi. 
||cions ; again he was about to address her, when, turning 
{upon him a Jook of withering scorn: 
|| * To God alone do I confess myself, and to him alone 
am I responsible for my actions.” 

And thus parted Sylveria and her third lover. 





| 
| EK 
(Conclusion in next number.) 


| DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 

| (KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 

A word to our critics—industry and variation of health and 
spiritts—hint for govd speculation—wit in advertisements— 
new reason for new hat—puffs for theatres—rococo—terms 
lady and wiie. 


| In the days, when we were “ possessed” with horses, 
||and horse racing, we were sadly well acquainted witha 
|| jockey who lost his wits in the excitement of losing a race, 
I He hung about race courses for some years after becoming 
jan idiot, and by dint of always denying a horse’s good 
| qualities, in the stable, and of never speaking well of one 
| except at the winning moment, he contrived to preserve, 





ing into the midst, an Indian chief shakes aloft his glitter. || through all his idiocy, some influence in the judgment of 
ing tomahawk ; the war-dance commences; another and || horse flesh. We have been reminded of our old friend 
another follow in his train ; the music changes its character ; Spavin, (call him Spavin—“ nil mortuis,”) by certain of our 





humble and meek, with bent head and subdued air, a squaw 
steps gently after her fierce lord; long black locks hang 
over her delicate shoulders, the beautiful foot is encased in 
the fancifully-embroidered moccasin, a robe of deer-skins, 


confined at the waist, completes the attire of this child of 


the woods. The dance being ended, the Indians seat them- 
selves on the floor, and the pipe is accepted from the hand 
of the gentle attendant. 

A change again in the music; a Spanish fandango is 
heard, and to the graceful measure steps forth Don Juan Lo- 
pez. Snatching the hat with its broad gold band from the 
hand of the French valet, Don Juan enters the circle ; keep- 
ing time with the music, he moves around; with a proud 
smile the hand is offered, and, with smile and blush, Donna 
Sylveria returns the lofty salute of her father. The crowd 
thickens; among these lovely ones, who dreams of compar- 
ing with Sylveria, and in her national dance who can com- 
pete with her. 

The devoirs of the gallant Don are received at first gra- 
ciously by the smiling Donna. In a moment hauteur as- 
sumes the place of favour, and, with head tossed back, the 
lips curled in scorn, the fan as expressive as any feature, 
Donna Sylveria turns away; the haughty Don bows coldly ; 


{critical brother editors, and their very kindly-intended 
! (possibly) critiques on the Mirror. Come a week (as such 
i weeks will come,) when our health is queasy and when 
|| our spirits are gathering violets in dells where a paving. 
||stone would be stoned to death as a monster, (and there 
|| are dells incapable of a paving stone,)—come sucha week, 
|| we say, and let the Mirror go forth, without such quantity 
of our own work as strains our extremest fibre to the crack, 
and down comes this vigilant critic upon us with a cry of 
“no go,” “falling off,” “idle,” and “ better formerly,”— 
disparagements that would take the conceit out of a chureh 
steeple! And why does he do this! Why should we not 
be better at some times than at others, without being crit 
cised like a steam engine—a thing incapable of mood, 
hamour and caprice 2? Simply because this sort of critique 
is easy to write, and so favors, in the writer, the very idle. 
ness he criticises in us. But, good heavens! are we nod 
entitled to our worser, as well as our better moments! 
Shall we always be at tiptop speed, and never have freedom 
from disparagement, except when winning a race? 

We boldly lay claim to more industry than rightly falls 
to us as our share of the curse! Supposing, for the mo 
ment, that our writings are better for the Mirror than what 
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sitias date place occasionally, (a flattering inference from 
our critic’s critique,) we do more, in quantity, in the course 
of the year, than one Editor in a hundred. ‘There is more 
copied from the Mirror, (we have often had occasion to ob- 
serve,) than from any two periodicals in the country. The 
truth is, we are too famous for comfort ! 


“ Oh mediocrity, 
Thou priceless jewel only mean men have 
But never value—like the precious gem 
Found in the muck-hill by the ignorant cock.” 


You see what troubles us, dear reader! 





The flowering into glory of such a century-plant of ex- 
cellence as our worthy friend and fellow-publisher, James 
Harrer, has in it, with all our willing acclamation, some 
occasional provocation to a smile. The sudden call 
for “ his picture’—the eager lithograph of his fun-bestrid- 
den nose and money-making spectacles—the stir he has 
made among the abuses, with his Cliff-street way of doing 
business, and the salutary feel we get of the wand of power 
in his clutch, while we still see him in his accustomed haunts, 
busy and un-pedestaled as before—there is something in 
the contrast which makes us say with Prince Hal, “ Ned, 
come out of that fat room and give us thy hand to laugh a 
little,” though with all our heart we rejoice in his authority. 
The Courier, speaking of the likeness just published of 
Mr. Harper, says:—‘‘ The new mayor’s pleasant, shrewd 
and half-quizzical countenance is cleverly hit off, and he is 
peering through the official eye-glasses in a manner that 
portends trouble to all municipal delinquents. Let them 
look to their ways, and let all subordinate official function- 
aries look to the streets; for this portrait would convince 
us, even if we were not acquainted with the original, that 
the chief magistrate has an eye upon them.” 

This bit of speculation as a preface to our laudamus of 
Mayor Harper’s administration, as felt particularly in two 
or three abated nuisances. The hackmen are no longer | 
permitted to devour passengers on their arrival in steam. | 
boats, nor to makg a chevaux-de-frise of their whips at the 
landing-piers, but must sit quietly on their coach-boxes till | 
called for. The streets are kept clean—blessing number | 
two, The omnibus racing is to be put a stop to, we under. | 
stand, and that should really be celebrated in an appropri- 





ate “northern refrain.” There are two refrains more that | 
we would suggest to our city Harper,—that hose-boys | 
should be made to refrain from flooding the sidewalks un- | 
der the thin shoes of ladies, and that gentlemen who must | 
smoke in the street should refrain from the windward | 
side of ladies, particularly those who prefer air that has not 
been used. 

And apropos—(it will be seen that ‘we were born to 
make a world)—we wish to suggest to enterprise another 
abatement of the nuisances of Broadway. It is desirable to 
reduce the number of omnibusses in this great thoroughfare, 
fur many very cogent reasons—but as long as they pay,— 
that is to say, as long as the public require them,—they 
must even go on,—deafening promenaders, and endanger- 
ing private carriages and the lives of people crossing the 
street. But who that is down town, in a summer’s day, and 
Wishes to go any where to the western side of the city, 
Would not prefer to take a ferry-boat (if there were one) 
from the foot of Maiden Lane round the Battery to Chelsea? 
How preferable the fresh air, and beautiful scenery of the 
tivers and bay, to a crowded omnibus in hot weather! 
How much more desirable would be a residence in Chel- 
tea, if there were such a convenience! The boats might 
touch at the foot of Courtland-street and the Battery, and, | 





| 


Se 


indeed, extend their course up the East river to the foot of 
Pike-street—plying, say, every ten minutes, from Pike- 
street to Chelsea, and back—rounding the Battery, and 
touching wherever it was convenient. Who would not pre- 
fer this to omnibussing. Let this line communicate with 
Stevens’s upper ferry to Hoboken, and the line would be 
continuous from that beautiful spot, all round ‘the city. 
Quite aside from its utility, this would be one of the pretti- 
est pleasure trips that could be invented. Pensez-y, Messrs. 
Stevens! 





If any charitable person has an old man or woman 
whom he would like to set up in an easy and profitable 
business, we have a plan to suggest. Give them half a 
dozen light chairs, and send them to the Battery, or the 
Park. In all public promenades in France, there are chairs 
to be hired for two cents an hour, and besides being a good 
trade for the lame and old, this convenience is wanted. 





By the way, where are the good things, clever couplets, 
and flings of wit, that used to fly about at the municipal 
elections? Squibs grow dull. Where is that witty con. 
servative whig, who, when “ Forrest and Liberty” was pla- 
carded by the democrats, put up a rival bill of ** Povey and 
the Constitution?” Wit and poetry, (we might have re- 
membered) seem to have gone into advertisements. When 
people have done with ‘“* Who is Seatsfield ?” we shall 
start a new query—* Who is the bard of Stoppani ?” 
Moore’s oriental flow of melting stanza and balmy imagery 
is quite paled in its glory by Stoppani’s advertisment :— 

“ Will you come to the Barus 1n Broapway, 
Where the genius of luxury presides, 


And the glorious Croton, by night and by day 
Thro’ the conduits silently glides ? 


The ceiling al fresco, the beautiful Bar, 
Rich drapery and sumptuous screens, 

The marble as white as a Persian Cymar, 
The painting—of Italy's scenes.’ etc. 


Mellifluously musical! Who is the distinguished author ? 





The advertisement of a hatter in to-day’s paper, plausibly 
sets forth that the Miller Prophecy being exploded, and 
the world really not coming to an end, (at least within a 
hat’s-wear of time) the prospect of the globe’s continuance 


||justifies the venture of a new hat! We think we see a hat 


bought on that hypothesis! 





The theatrical advertisers are trying on the startling 
style. A puff of the Chatham eommences with :—* Another 


|, crowded (nay—JAMMED house !) last night to witness Yan- 
|| kee Hill !? 





We are happy to see that our imported word, rococo, is 
coming into general use. A critic in the Herald, noticing 
the opera, says :—* This concert-piece has been rococo for 
some time, and, like an old maid, is getting, every year, 
two years older.” This is a clever critic, by the way, though 
in the sentence we have quoted, he reminds us of a bit of 
dialogue in an old play :-— 

‘© Manes.—Didst thou not find that I did quip thee ? 

Psy.—No, verily. What is a quip ? 

Manes.—A short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter 
sense in a sweet word.” 





The True Sun quotes, with a clincher, from the Buffalo 
Commercial “ The common use of the word lady instead 
of the definite honoured term wife is an atrocious vulgar. 
ism that should be universally scouted.” We think the 





ladies should be informed of the etymological meaning of 
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ee, 


| lar, must be produced under the meridian of the country itis 





the two words, and take their choice after. Wife is de- 
rived from the Anglo-saxon word signifying to weave, and | to supply. Who will pretend that any periodical in this coup, 
means the person who weaves for the family. Lady ori- try, is edited with half the ability of the London magazing 
ginally meant a woman raised to the rank of her husband || and reviews? The leading intellects of the age—men who iy 
—from the Saxon word signifying elevated. ‘The propriety || this country would be eminent lawyers and politicians, de, 
of calling a man’s better half his lady, depends of course || vote themselves to magazine-writing abroad, and, besides, 
on the fact, whether she was made moie respectable by | || they are a trained class of professed authors, such as we 
the match; and the propriety of calling her his wife, hangs || | have no idea of in America. Our contributors are men who 
upon her expertness and industry at the loom. Which will || dash off an article as by-play, and make no investment of 
the fair sex prefer ? | thought or money in it—and of course it cannot compare 








NEW LITER ARY EE OCH. 


We have been, for the last year, not only working || 
among, but watching, “ the signs of the times” in the way |! 
of literature. We have been trying, not only to make out | 
a living, but to make out head and tail to our epoch—to see 1 
what way the transition wastending, and when there was like- | | 
ly to be any reliable shape and form to American literature ; || 
or (to change the figure) whether the literary buatmen, who | 
stand with their barques hauled ashore, uncertain of the 
current, and employing themselves meantime in other vo- 
cations, could be called upon to launch and dip their vars, 
sure at last of tide and channel. 

International copyright has died a natural death. There || 
was not a statesman in the country who had the courage || 


” } 
| 


to take the chance of making or marring his political for- || 


tunes by espousing the question. 


ably just, honourable and expedient as would be the giv- | |". : ‘ 
sia Pegepaalierg . © | drafted for their employ, during the want of a literary 


ing of copyright to English authors—there was some ex- 


cuse for shying the subject, in the violent abuse that was in- || 


discreetly showered upon us by Dickens and the Reviews— || 
showered upon us at the very moment when general pub- | 
lic attention had been called to the subject, and when there 
was every prospect of its turning the crisis favourably. It 
would have taken the statesmanship and eloquence of Clay | 
or Webster to have made the discussion at all endurable to | 


Congress during this last session, and we are quite sure that || 


it will be ten years before the public irritation against Eng. 
lish travellers and critics will have sufficiently abated to} 
tolerate any measure in their favour. Dickens, and his! 
friend the critic of the Foreign Quarterly, therefore, hav 
sanded their own bread and butter in throwing dirt at us. 

But the great end of international copyright is coming || 
about without the aid of legislation. The abuse has been | 
that American authors were thrown out of the market by || 
English works that were to be had for nothing—(justice to | 
the English author, of course, a secondary consideration.) l 
But this abuse is losing strength by surfeit. The publishers | 
and periodical agents are aghast, at this very moment, at | 
the falling off of interest in the most attractive publications. 
The zest for novelty has been so pampered, that only the | 
first number or two, of anything new, sells well. And not | 
from any falling off in their character. The English pic- 
torial papers (for one example) have rather improved in 
merit, but a publisher informed us a day or two since that 
they do not now sell ten where they sold a hundred a 
month or two ago. Such enterprises used to begin small 
and grow into favour gradually. Now, the cornucopia of 
their prosperity is reversed,—the small end turned from the 
publisher. Copyrighted American books, and American 


periodicals, though dearer than reprints, sell much better, 
and in our opinion, the American public, in three months 
more, will give a preference so decided to home literature, 
and home periodicals, that, as far as protection to our na- 
tive authors is concerned, the international copyright will be 
useless. The truth is, that literature, to be permanently popu- | 








\|deseribed only by London associations, 


At the same time—pal- || 


e}} 


|;to the carefully written and well considered articles of 


English weeklies and monthlies. 
1 of circulation. 


But look at the difference 
See how periodicals languish that are made 
|up of the cream of these London magazines, and see how 
Graham and Godey, Inman of the Columbian, and ourselves, 
quadruple them in vogue and prosperity! It was tobe 
expected—it is the most natural thing in the world—tha 
| America should grow American, at last! What mor 
natural than that we should tire of having our thinking 
done in London, our imaginations fed only with food that 
||is Londonish, and our matters of feeling illustrated and 
tropes and simili- 
\jtudes? This weariness of going to so distant a well fur 
| better water, we do say, is to be relied upon as a sign of 
| the literary times. ‘The country is tired of being be-Bri- 
| lished. It wants its own indigenous literature, and we 
| think we should be safe to-morrow in issuing a replevin 
| upon Law, Politics and Commerce, for the men of genius 
market. Give up the blood horses harnessed into your dull 
| drays, oh Wall-street and Pearl! Untie your fetters of red 
|| tape and let loose your enslaved poets and novelties, oh 
|| Nassau and Pine! Discharge Halleck, oh Astor; and 
| give up Wetmore, oh crates of crockery! Lead off witha 
1, Mr. Cooper, and let the public give us a five 


||new nove 
|| years’ benefit of their present disgust, with imported liten- 
|ture to recover from the numbness of inaction and dix 
|couragement. Give us five years of the home tide of sympa 
\thy that is now setting westward, and we will have an 
| American literature that will forever prevent the public taste 
| and patronage from ebbing back again to England. 


\| 


We have had a letter from a friend who has been pass. 
|| ing some time at Harropssure Springs in Kentucky, and 
| his raptures with the place—its hotel, scenery, proprietor, 
|) and surroundings and desirables generally,—are very elo 
;quent. He seems, though an old traveller, to have been 

wholly taken by surprise with the natural beauty of the 


|| place and the magnificent outlay on the hotel and grounds 


There are accommodations for a thousand people, and “ half 
a million of dollars” have been expended in buildings and 
improvements. By our friend’s account it seems a place 
worth a traveller’s while to go and see. 


We wish that Postmasters would oblige us by franking 
the complaints sent to us of the irregularity in the delivery 
of the Mirrors. The number of Mirrors that miscarry is 
out of all proportion to accidents and mischances. Js ow 
paper so attractive that it is more filched by clerks that 
other papers? We are literally peppered with letters 
complaint—more or less of them by every mail. 


With our compliments to our exchange friends, we at 
most happy to send the numbers of the Mirror Library 0 
those who will give them, severally, the degree of notice 
they deserve. If any of our friends have been neglected, 
we should be most happy to send the missing numbers. 
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